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FOREWORD 


4 UMI had been the ideal of a sober mystic poet to 
the Muslims for centuries and his Mathnavi had 
been a constant subject of deeper study by people of 
allages. The real reason why it has been a continuous 
source of inspiration to people of diverse tastes is that 
it approaches the basic problems of religion from the 
psychological point of view. Rumi’s attitude is not of 
a scholar of an analytical intellect who dissects 
Reality and presents it piecemeal ; he enters into the 
very heart of Reality, feels the throbs of its heart- 
beat and communicates the living experience through 
which he passes. His sympathetic and intuitive 
approach is what distinguishes him from the purely 
philosophical thinkers. But, in spite of his basic 
mystic approach to Reality and in spite of the fact 
that he sometimes denounces Reason in favour of 
Intuition, his Mathnavi is not the product of pure and 
unalloyed mysticism. In it we find the cultural 
tradition of Muslims in all its manifold aspects. We 
meet here the flower of Hellenistic thought, as influ- 
enced and moulded by the pre-Greek thought-currents 
of Babylonia and Egypt, of Judaism and Zoroastri- 
anism. The scholastic philosophy of Philo, the illumi- 
native mysticism of Plotinus and his followers, the 
Hellenistic interpretation of Christianity, the mystic 
experiences of a host of Christian and Gnostic hermits 
are all found here beautifully woven into the texture 
of a system of thought which is from beginning to end 
purely Islamic. 
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Islam succeeded to the cultural tradition of 
antiquity and assimilated all the healthy elements of 
what mankind had so far achieved in the field of 
human thought. In the same spirit, Rimi’s great 
Mathnavi reflects the ideal of cultural unity of 
mankind. But the greatest merit of Rimi in the eyes 
of a twentieth-century man lies, not merely in this 
cultural synthesis that he has been able to achieve, 
but in the peculiar modern interpretation of Islam 
that one finds in his celebrated Mathnavi. 

In fact, the modern trends towards Voluntarism 
and Spiritual Pluralism that arose in Europe in post- 
Kantian period and are connected with the names 
of Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Bergson, Lloyd Morgan, 
William James and James Ward form the character- 
istic features of Rami’s thought. His appeal to 
psychological and personal experience in solving the 
religious problems of Godhead, resurrection, freedom 
of will and human ego; his advocacy of Activism and 
Voluntarism ; his effort to uphold the individuality 
and separate identity of the finite self, and yet in deep 
and intimate relationship with the Ultimate Ego, that 
together form a spiritual kingdom of free seli-deter- 
mined individuals ; his emphasis on intuition and 
‘love’ as opposed to barren Intellectualism ; his 
theory of emergent evolution and creative development 
—are all different lines of thought that converge in 
the supreme weltanschauung of kami and, like pearls, 
are strung together in a single rosary. 


Originally submitted as a doctorate thesis at the 
Heidelberg University (Germany) in 1925 for D. Phil. 
degree, The Metaphysics of Rumt is an excellent 
attempt at explaining this basic thought of Rimi 
in the context of the cultural achievements of Muslim 
philosophers, mystics and scholastics. It was first 
published in 1933 and up to date is the only book in 
English on the subject. 

The first edition and the second impression of the 
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work contained references to some lithographed edition 
of the Mathnavi and in most cases English translation 
of the quoted verses was missing. Similarly, many 
mistakes were detected in the quotation of the Quranic 
verses. As desired by the late Dr. Khalifa ‘Abdul 
Hakim, I undertook to change the references to some 
standard edition of the Mathnavi. Nicholson’s excel- 
lent edition of the Mathnavi along with its English 
translation was the only possible choice. The work 
proved very toilsome and, after a labour of several 
months, the majority of references were found and 
compiled. There-were many variants in the text and 
in each case the one preferred by Nicholson was 
retained. Similarly, in the matter of translation, in 
most cases Nicholson’s was followed. 

The work of checking references of the Qur’anic 
verses and their translation was undertaken by Mr, 
Muhammad Ashraf Darr, Institute’sSecretary. He is 
also responsible for its proof-reading and especially for 
giving the book the graceful form that it possesses, 
But for him, it would not have been possible toachieve 
this result. 


BASHIR AHMAD DAR 
20 March 1959 
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INTRODUCTION 


Yom [(604-672/1207-1273] belongs to a period in 
“which the Islamic religious and philosophical 
life had nearly exhausted itself in all directions. All 
the problems arising out of religious and philosophical 
interests had been put and answered in various ways 
before him by theologians, philosophers and mystics 
of Islam. Shortly before Rami, the interpretation 
and development of Greek philosophy in Islam had 
reached its highest point in Averroes (Ibn Rushd) 
[520-595/1126-1198] and Islamic theology had reached 
its perfection of system in Ghazali [505/1111]. Mys- 
tic thought and life too had undergone a long and 
sustained development from Aba al-Hashim? [d. 150/ 
767] of Syria, the first ascetic in Islam to whom the 
word Safi was applied, down to Shaykh Mohiyyuddin 
ibn al-‘Arabi who was a contemporary of Rimi and to 
Sana’i [d. 525/1130] and Fariduddin ‘Attar on the side 
of Persian mystic poetry. So we see that Rami coming 
at the end of all this development of philosophical 
thought and religious experience holds the unique 
r, See ‘Abdur Rahman Jami: Nafhat al-Ans (Nawal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow), p. 31: 
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position of being an heir to an immense intellectual 
and spiritual wealth. When we consider that Islam 
itself was not an absolutely original product in thesense 
that it brought any view of God and man that never 
existed before it, and that it was, according to its own 
assertion, a continuation and revival of the Creed of 
Abraham. and Moses and Jesus, and we add to it the 
theoretical influence of Greek philosophy and Christian 
religious life on the one hand and the Persian 
and Indian influences on the other, then we can 
understand to some extent the variety and wealth of 
thought and experience that we meet in Rimi. His 
Mathnavi is,a crystal of many facets in which we see 
reflected the broken lights of Semitic monotheism, 
Greek intellectualism with Pythagorean elements and 
Eleatic theories of Being and Becoming, Plato’s 
theory of Ideas and Aristotle’s theory of Causation 
and Development, the ‘‘One’’ of Plotinus and the 
ecstacy that unites with the ‘‘One,’’ the controversial 
questions of Mutakallaman, the epistemological 
‘“erkenntnistheoretisch’’ problems of Ibn Sina and 
Al-Farabi, Ghazali’s theory of prophetic consciousness 
and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Monism. With all this wealth of 
thought, the Mathnavi of Rimi is neither a system 
of philosophy, nor of theology nor of mysticism, nor is 
it pure eclecticism. If we call him Safi, that cannot 
give any definite idea about him because Siafism is 
neither a separate religion nor any one system of 
thought. Every one of the great Salis has had a 
peculiar welianschauung, a fact that has been clearly. 
recognised by Nicholson, the greatest European scho- 
lar in this field. The study of Rimi is interest- 
ing not hecause he is the greatest mystic poet of 
Islam but because of the fact that in him we find a 
man who has left no problem of philosophical and 
religious life untouched. In him we find not the 
creation of problems but the rethinking in the light of 
personal experience of all that had gone before him. 
So in one way the study of Rumi is the study of the 
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best achievements of philosophical and religious life im 
Islam. | 

But the great difficulty in the study of Rumi 
results from his manner of exposition. In his Math- 
navi the threads of various motives cross one another 
and are interwoven into such a confused fabric that 
one requires a good deal of patience to follow him. 
On the feeble thread of an insignificant story he 
strings the beads of his ideas and feelings without any 
system. A few didactic lines followed suddenly by 
outbursts of ecstasies, turning back to the story and 
sometimes only at the suggestion of a word in the 
last line a sudden diving into a metaphysical problem 
that is Rami’s way of proceeding with his Mathnavi. 
So the first laborious work of one who undertakes to 
scan Raimi’s world of thought, in order to understand 
and criticise him, is to gather all the promiscuously 
scattered p2arls and then to string them on the 
threads of different problems. Out of the numerous 
commentaries of the Mathnavi, some are supposed to 
have made attempts in this direction, but unfortu- 
nately they have not been available to me.* 

Writing systematically on all the problems dealt 
with by Rimi would require an immense work in many 
volumes and would be really equal to writing a whole 
history of philosophy and theology and mysticism in 
Islam. So, for the purposes of the present investiga- 
tion, we take the most important and central problem 
in his world of thought : the problem of Personality, 
divine and human. But this problem branches off 
into various fundamental problems of philosophy like 
the nature of the soul, the freedom of the will, im- 


1. Besides this, one cannot overlook another difficulty in grasping 
the views 9f Riimi. Among the dvamatis personae of his stories some- 
times given as controversial dialogues each character speaks for himself. 
Are we justified to identify the author with any one of them? This 
difficulty would be insurmountable but for the fact that the author is not 
impartial—he takes sides and becomes so enthusiastic for one party that 
he pushes the person aside and begins to advocate his cause. That 1s 
surely a gréat defect from the point of view of art but it facilitates our 
understanding of the artist. 
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mortality and the relation of the human to the divine. 
- Under these different headings we will try to summa- 
rise the.central conceptions of Rimi on these problems 
with short historical references to the origin of each 
problem and its development before Rami. 

The fact about the individual differences among 
the Sufis and the various types of Sifism was recog- 
nised very early. Among the old Persian writers 
Hujwayri' makes an attempt to give us a classification, 
of the Safi sects according to the doctrines held by 
them: ‘‘The Sufis are divided into twelve sects of 
which two are reprobated and ten are approved. 
Every one of these sects has an excellent system and 
doctrine as regards purgation (mujahida@) and con- 
templation (mukashifa). Although they differ from 
each other in their devotional practices and ascetic 
disciplines, they agree in the fundamentals and deri- 
vatives of the religious law and ‘Unification.’ Abia 
Yazid said, ‘The disagreement of divines is a mercy 
except as regards the detachment of phenomenal 
attributes from the Unity of God; and there is a 
famous tradition to the same effect.’ The real essence 
of Sufism lies amidst the traditions (akhbar) of the 
Shaykhs and is divided only metaphorically and 
formally. Therefore I will briefly divide their say- 
ings in explanation of Safism and unfold the main 
principle on which the doctrine of each is based, in 
order that the student may readily understand the 
matter.”’ 

This is Hujwayri’s introduction to his chapter on 
the Sufi sects. He has not adopted any one logical 
basis of division and classification and therefore some- 
times picks up a very unimportant characteristic, a 
difference of opinion about some psychological state 
or a verbal quarrel about terminology, to give a sect 

- x, Al-Hujwayri : Kashf al-Mahjub, p.176. Nicholson's translation 
(Gibb Memorial Series), Luzac & Co., London tort 


2. Abu Yazid is referring here to the famous tradition: 
dem y gol Gs! (Existence of differences among my Ummat is a 


blessing). 
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its distinctive feature. For instance, the Muhasibis, 
the followers of Aba ‘Abdullah Harith b. Asad al- 
Muhasibi, hold as the peculiarity ,of their doctrine 
that satisfaction (77dz) is not to be reckoned among 
the ‘‘stations’’ (magamat) but to be included among: 
the ‘‘states’’ (ahwal). In spite of these defects the 
Kashf al-Mahjub of Hujwayri along with the Ausalah 
of Oushayri may be reckoned as scientific attempts 
at systematisation. | 

The Tadhkira of ‘Attar,! affording valuable 
pieces of information, has no pretensions of accuracy 
or scientific exactitude. The ruling passion of the 
writer is the love of the abnormal and supernatural. 

The Muslims themselves having accepted Sifism _ 
as the deeper meaning of Islam ceased to make any 
critical study of it. Such diverse types as Uways 
Oarni, Imam Shafa‘i, Hallaj, ‘Umar Khayyam and 
Hafiz, to pick up at random only a few names 
from the different periods of Islamic history, ascetics, 
jurists, pantheists, agnostics and epicureans, were all 
uncritically labelled together as Suafis. It is only in the 
West and in quite recent times that critical and histo- 
rical study of the subject has begun. The first short, 
though extremely suggestive, attempt was made by 
Adelbert Merx? to study the subject in its chronologi- 
cal development. But the scholar who has thrown a 
flood of light on the whole subject by a patient, 
thorough and sympathetic study of itis R. A. Nicholson 
of Cambridge. No student of the subject in the West 
as well as in the East can afford to dispense with the . 
fruits of his labours. In his Studies in Islamic Mys- 
ticism he has given us masterly sketches of Abi Sa‘id 
ibn Abi’l Khayr, Jilli and Ibn al-Farid and some notes 
on the Fasus al-Hikm of Ibn al-‘Arabi besides an 


t, Tadhkivat al-Awliy@’ of ‘Attar in the original Persian edited by 
R. A. Nicholson (Luzac & Co., London 1907, Persian Historical Texts, 
2 volumes). 

2, Won Adelbert Merx: Idee und Grundlissien einer allgemeine 
Geschichte dey Mystik (Heidelberg 1893). 


| 
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admirable picture of the ‘‘Perfect Man’’ of Sufism. 
But to realise how much is still to be done to have a 
thorough grasp of the subject, we have to see that out 


of the illustrious trinity of Sifism, Ghazali, ‘Arabi 


‘and Raimi, only the world of thought of Ghazali has 
received an adequate attention. It is perhaps due to 
the fact that Ghazali of all the three is the most lucid 
and systematic writer and his style stands nearest to 
the modern cold and critical way of exposition. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s* supernaturalism and obscurity of langu- 
age make an understanding and evaluation of his 
world of thought-extremely difficult. The Muslims 
themselves have always gazed at him only as a 
phenomenon to be wondered at and it has never been 
clearly understood in what relation his uncompromis- 
ing Monism stands to the positive monotheistic 
religion of Islam which he professes with all the 
‘rigour of orthodoxy. 

But so far as Rumi is concerned it is only his 
manner of exposition which is responsible for the fact 
that he has not been thoroughly understood. His 
collection of odes, though punctuated here and there 
with highly suggestive and pregnant verses, is, on the 
whole, a product of ecstatic effervescence and lyrical 
fervour. In so far as lyrical poetry is a better vehicle 
of mystic feeling than prose or versified philosophy, 
the Divan-1-Shams-t-Tabriz? is perhaps a truer mir- 
ror of his mind. But if we desire to study his 
attitude towards the great problems of life and reli- 


1. Professor Nicholson has paved the way for the understanding 
of ‘Arabi by the translation of Tarjaman al-Ashwag with ‘Arabis own 
Commentaries (Oriental Translation Fund N. S. Vol. XX, London IgIr). 
Besides this his notes on Fasts al-Hikm are extremely valuable in this 
respect. (R. A. Nicholson : Studies in Islamic Mysticism.) 


2. The notes by Nicholson on some of the odes translated by him 


are very copious and thorough. At the end of the book he has made 
a sketchy attempt to arrange certain verses of Rimi under philosophical 
headings. Another equally sketchy attempt was made by the great Indian 
scholar Shibli to classify the philosophical contents of the Mathnavi 
under the problems of the philosophy of religion, [See Nicholson : 
Selected Poems from the Divan+-Shams-t-Tabriz (Cambridge 1898), and 
Shibli Nu‘mani : Swanth Maulvi Rum (Electric Press, Amritsar)]. 
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gion, his odes would not lead us anywhere. For that 
purpose it is to his Mathnavi that we must turn. In 
the composing of that enormous work he had a di- 
dactic and pedagogic purpose: therein he wants to 
teach and justify the ways of God to man, showing us 
the path of self-realisation. But no reader of his can 
help feeling that he is an awfully boring teacher, His 
grains of truth are buried in heaps of chaff. But the 


very fact that the deepest minds. have allowed them- 


selves to be bored by him, with the hope of hearing a 
great truth from him at the end, is a proof of the fact 
that the alloy contains precious gold. In a compari- 
son of Ghazali with Rimi, Nicholson has brought out 
the points of likeness and difference most admirably 
in The Idea of Personality in Sufism: ‘‘ Jalaluddin 
Rami holds that the intellect as opposed to love is of 
the Devil,? he scorns book-learning and traditional 
knowledge, and he must have condemned the scientific 
and philosophical method of Ghazali as alien to the 
true spirit of Sifism, while Ghazali on-his part would 
have viewed with great reprobation the ecstatic 
flights which carry Jalaluddin Rtmi far above the 
‘realms of morality and law. To a certain extent 
the teaching of Jhya and Mathnavi is the same 
but the teachers are very different. Ghazali is sys- 
tematic, precise and lucid ; Jalaluddin. allegorical, 
rambling, tedious, often .obscure, yet Ghazali can 
seldom compete with him im ardour and exaltation of 
feeling, im originality and profundity of thought, or in 


1, R.A. Nicholson: The Idea of Personality in Sufism (Cambridge. 
University Press 1923), Lecture 3. | | ; 


2. Reference is to the famous verse of Rimi (IV, 1402] : 
ciel! pl Gl GAS 9 acl!) Sj), 9 cial pt pete Ral gl alo 


“He that is blessed and familiar (with spiritual mys teries) knows that 


intelligence is of Iblis, while love is of Adam.’ 


Iqbalin his Pay@m-1-Mashvig (The Message of the East) on the basis of 
this verse gives us an interesting dialogue between Goethe and Rimi in 
Paradise. According to the poet, Faust and Mathnav: both exemplify the 
same theme: Sb est. SE ee a tie Bae aie et 
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power, and freedom of expression.” | 
Further on, dealing with their views about God, 
Nicholson says that neither the theologian nor the 
poet isa pantheist. From Ghazali we get the science 
and the doctrine, from Jalaluddin the sentiment, 
faith and experience of personal religion. lam aware 
that, as regards Jalaluddin, this judgment may 
appear questionable to those who have read certain 
passages in the Divan-t-Shams-1-Tabriz where he de- 
scribes his oneness with God in terms which look 
pantheistic at first sight and which I myself understood 
in a pantheistic sense at a time when I knew less about 
thehistory of Sifismthan Inowdo. Aswesawin case 
of Ibn al-Farid, the mystic who has attained to the 
unitive state can identify himself with the all-compre- 
hending reality of God. Jalaluddin, for example, says | 
in one of his odes : 


I am the theft of the rogues, 

I am the pain of the sick. 

I am both cloud and rain, 

I have rained in the meadows. 


Now belief in such a Universal Being need not involve 
the pantheistic belief, that all things are God and God 
is all things. The Neoplatonists, with’ their doctrine 
of emanation, were theists, although the ‘‘ One’’ of 
Plotinus is not a personal God and a similar position 
is reached in some types of mysticism-which are not 
so much religious as philosophical... But the mysti- 
cism of Hallaj, Ghazali, Ibn al-Farid and Jalaluddin 
Rami, like that of all the early Sifis, is predominantly 
religious. Take a few definitions : ‘‘ Hatred of the 
world and love of the Lord’’ ; ‘‘ Death to self and life 
in God”; ‘‘ To form one’s self on the character of 
God.’ The object of this feeling 1s nota being without 
personal attributes but a ‘‘ personality so wide as to 
include tn tiself all existence and all action, all matier 
and .all force. It is universally immanent and abso- 
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lutely transcendent, and it expresses rtself most com- 
pletely in Man, who is nothing except in so far as he 
vealises his true nature to be the image of the Divine.” 
‘It is the religious life of the soul, its longing for 
union with God and its contemplation of HIM in 
moments of ecstasy that Jalaluddin chiefly dwells on.” 

I have quoted this highly instructive passage 
at length because my dissertation is nothing but an 
attempt to prove the truth of these statements. I 
have discussed the problem of the divine and the 
human personality in Sifism with special reference 
to Rami, the poet and mystic, who, in spite of 
all his ramblings and ecstasies, is profounder and 
deeper than Ghazali, the theologian. Besides this 
it has been my purpose to bring out more clearly than 
it has yet been done the connection of every problem 
with the teaching of the Qur’an. All sects in Islam are 
presumably based on the Qur’an; hence no problem 
in the religious life of Islam can be adequately under- 
stood unless we study it from its very foundation 
upwards. 

The Mathnavi of Rimi is an unsystematic epitome 
of all the philosophical and theological thoughts 
developed in Islam since its advent down to the 
thirteenth century of the Christian era. At first sight 
Rimi appears to be an eclectic through and through, 
He picks up what he considers to be true from every 
system and strings it on the slender thread of his 
tales. Intimate acquaintance with him, however, 
brings out into full relief the outlines of his own 
outlook on life and shows that there is a ‘‘ method 
in his madness ’’ which is in some ways more con- 
sistent and methodical than many systems of scholas- 
tical and intellectual metaphysics. It is with reference 
to certain central problems of the philosophy of 
religion that I will try to bring out the original con- 
ceptions of this deeply profound, though in his style 
a painfully unsystematic, writer. 


bb 
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The Transcendental Self 


9: HAS been rightly said by Nicholson that all 
creeds in Islam are based on the Qur’an and 
Stfism in its various forms is no exception to it. 
Besides those verses ‘that are clearly mystical in their 
contents there are others that have been given a 
deeply metaphysical and spiritual meaning by inter- 
pretation. Rami’s thought has many sources, as 
already referred to, but he himself in his Mathnavi 
does not acknowledge any other source except the 
Qur’an and the Hadith even if the structure of thought 
is evidently foreign. He never refers any of his ideas 
directly to any of the Greek thinkers or to any one 
of the philosophers of Islam that had preceded him. 
The name of Aristotle is never mentioned by him 
and the name of Plato is mentioned only once along 
with Galenus, not in connection with his philosophy 
but only as a metaphor when he calls: love his Plato 
and Galenus.* 
Otherwise when he is conscious of having derived 
a conception from some of the philosophers he refers to 


Te Le cpgidle 9 Dob gi al by epi 9 2b 153 2 | 
‘*The remedy of our pride and vainglory, our Plato and our Galen |” 
(i, 24). 
Once again in the Mathnavi he has directly referred to Greek 
philosophy opposing it to the philosophy of faith: 
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them generally as 45! a5 |X» [the philosophers have 
said]. “But in his treatment of the problems we shall 
be obliged to mention the references to the Qur’an 
and Hadith stated by him, and also trace the unmen- 
tioned origin of his conceptions. 

Two words occur in the Qur’an : khalg [creation] 
and amr [command] with regard to the creative act 
of God: Yl a » gel 4 [to Him belong the creation 
and the command]. These words with a little freedom 
to fit the terminology of philosophy might be rendered 
as Nature and Will respectively which refer to the 
two realms, the Realm of Nature and the Realm of 
Spirit. The Prophet seems to have been questioned 
about the nature of the soul and the Our’an asks him 
to reply in the following words : 


Bu! oF 797! Bool ge Kgl 


“They ask you about the soul ; say the soul is from the Command 
of my Lord” (xxii. 85). 


This verse was supposed to bea clue to the nature 
of the soul as originating in the Realm of Command 


O} 6+ taal ly Lite | ode Se LIU 43 irs 5! x \y 


“Flow long from the wisdom of the Greeks; study the wisdom of 
the faithful.” 
The boldest attempt at mystical interpretation of the Qur’an is 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s commentary, for which see I[gnez Goldziher, Richtungen dey 
Islamische Koran auslegung (Leiden, 1920). 


1. See the Our’an, liv. 7. Ritimi has versified it : 
ON GIy de pl Sy no gle As Le geil A gledl a) 


“Know, therefore, that (in the text) to Him belongs the creation 
and to Him the Command ; ‘the creation’ is the form and ‘the 
Command’ is the Spirit riding upon it’’ (vi, 78). 


About the identification of C4) : ! = les * Gros JH see 


W. H. T. Gairdner, Introduction to the English translation of al-Ghazalz’s 
Mishkat al-Anwa@r (London, R.A. Society, 1924), where he quotes Nicholson 
and Massignon, and points out that the identification of amy and ruk was 
first taught by Hallaj. 

_ See also ‘Abdul Razzaq’s Dictionary of the Technical Terms of the 
Sufis edited by Dr. A. Sprenger (Calcutta, 1845). 
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which was interpreted asthe Realm of Will or the 
Realm of Spirit as opposed to the Realm of Nature. 
This interpretation seems to have been generally 
accepted as correct, beeause nearly every philosopher 
and mystic of Islam refers to it as self-evident and 
draws from it corollaries about the metaphysical 
nature of the soul and even about the nature of 
God. Rumi refers to it in numerous places : 


a> Y rel Addl 3S ape 2 awe a ! ais uls ay 


j “Know, O beloved, that the world of Command is without direc- 
tion; of necessity, the Commander is (even) more without 
direction”’ (iv, 3693).1 


And then again in another place referring to the word 
hun [let there .be],? the word of Command emanating 
from God whenever He wills to create anything out of 
nothing, Rumi points to the indivisible and unitary 
nature of the Command in itself and its spreading out 
in space and time, the moment that it takes shape © 
in the Realm of Nature, concluding therefrom the 
invisible and unitary nature of the soul. Long before 
Rami even the strict logician al-Farabi (950/1543) 
had grounded his conception of the soul on the khalq 
and amr of the Qur’an which were for him ‘‘Welt 


I. The same thought is put in other words in the following couplet: 


lis ) yp) ails ols ayn "ca Glam 3 2. sal uw! ps als 
“The world of creation is characterised by direction and space (but) 
know that the world of the (Divine) Command and Attributes 


is without (beyond) direction”’ (iv, 3692). 
2. AES Linum een as wala sics eas rus (Ro ele 
Ol» ile olay Cals GS old Aas lle ye 2 yl) 
vile op ou 9 Ss] Gene 75 SE 909) 9 di heiRa5 1 
“The cause of narrowness is composition (compoundness) and num- 
ber (plurality) ; the senses are moving towards composition. 
“Know that the world of unification lies beyond sense : if you want 
Unity, march in that direction. 
“The Divine Command Kun (Be) was a single act, and the (two 


letters) N and K occurred (only) in speech, while the (inward) 
meaning was pure (uncompounded)”’ (i, 3098-3100). 
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der Kreatur’? and ‘‘Welt des Logos.’’* So we find 
that the philosophers as well as mystics of Islam con- 
sidered themselves to be in possession of scriptural 
authority to raise the soul out of the Realm of Nature 
and free it from all its limitations, with the difference 
that the philosophers from al-Farabi down to Ibn 
Rushd identified it with Logos or the Universal 
Intellect and the mystics true to their premises made 
it transcend even the Realm oi Logos. 

There can be no plurality in Reality ; all that 
is real is One and, therefore, the human souls even 1n 
their plurality are One. Plurality is a product of the 
categories of time and space which apply only to 
nature (khalq) and not to the Soul which is in the amr, 
the supersensuous Realm. This conception of the Unity 
of the Soul too is connected by Rami with the words 
of the Qur’an where it is said that mankind has been 
created from ‘One self’ (nafs wahidah)? which could 
be translated as One Being or One Soul: Rami lays 
ereat stress on this Unity in the Ground and Essence 
of all souls without being afraid of the fact that a 
strictly logical consequence from these premises would 
necessarily result in not what is called Pantheism but 
‘n a strict Monism or Absolutism of the type of Indian 
Vedanta. However, he does not like to draw this 
consequence, and wherever he is surrounded by these 
logical contradictions he refers to a state of super- 
sensuous experience where these logical contradictions 
are transcended and where the individual personality 
exists and does not exist at the same time. 

From this Unity of the Spirit which, according 
to the nature of the case, he can only illustrate by 
analogies, like the Unity of Light in spite of the 
Variety and Plurality of Lamps, he sometimes draws 


r. I. Goldziher, Algemeine Geschichte der Philosophie Die ‘Kultur 
der Gegenwart’ (Berlin, 1923), unter Islamische und jurische philosophie. 

2, dala yp oy os Lal (Sl om 9 (¥-99) ; N 5 enilal 
Sdal 9 need YI asain (v. 28). 
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very useful practical consequences. 
implications of the words of the Our’an : 
make a distinction between one prophet and the 
other,’’ are developed in the following verses : 


Ol pe Sy ges Adb XS 
Sid C2 9) 53) 30 52 
dw sl ow Gs Y 
Crensd SI il 9 4258 Glee 52 
Aad yw Ol a4 be 9 we 
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OKs jo ul ole I elje 0 
9h 35 Olt G55 


Aad p95 Ke 9 6.52 lente 


For instance, the 
‘“We do not 


olsil Og oh <5 > Ks 
oy 93 OT Ae Sy gear Oem 
C5 aA2Ear 5! Anas I 3.3 ApS 


“If you have in the house ten lamps, though everyone be different 
in form’from the other, you cannot distinguish the light of the 
one fromthe other Seek the meaning from the scripture and 
say ‘We do not make distinction between the prophets.’ In the 
meanings there is neither division nor number nor individuals. 
In the Realm of Spirit we all were one extended Substance 
without beginning and without end : ove Substance like the Sun, 
clear and without knots like water’? (i, 678-680, etc.). 


ol 52 ph dle 9 <55) 052. 
ogriS 2 _la Ayla 5m dic 1G 
Gt oi! Oler 51 G5 39) G 


He makes this conception as a basis for seeing the 
Universal Light of Truth in all religions and breathes 
that spirit of tolerance which pervades throughout the 
Mathnavi. In this respect Nicholson acknowledges the 
superiority of Rami to Dante who, in his Divine 
Comedy, puts Muhammad and his companions in hell. 
Says Nicholson, ‘‘Rumi died a few years after the birth 
of Dante, but the Christian poet falls far below the 
level of charity and tolerance reached by his Muslim 
contemporary.’”? 

Quite close to this conception of the Unity of 
Reality and Truth lies the thought of the eternal 
nature of the Soul. That which is real is true and 


I, See I. Goldziher, Neuplatonische und gnostische Elemente in 
Hadis (Zeitschrift fiir assyriologie), p, 317, where he points out that the 
thought of the identity of the prophets was present in Christian Gnos- 
ticism. 

2. R, A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam (London, 1914), p. 100, 
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One and that which is true and One is necessarily 
eternal. There cannot be two Absolutes! and the 
Absolute cannot be created ; hence the soul in its real 
essence 1s eternal. This strictly logical consequence 
of the Greek conception of Logos, this uncreated One 
of Plotin and the Indian Vedanta could not have been 
identified with the human soul according to the 
Cosmology and Anthropology of the Qur’an. There 
are many verses in the Qur’an on which the mystic 
conception of God could be based, but for the un- 
created nature of the human soul there is hardly any 
scriptural basis. According to the Qur’an, man is a 
sublime Creation to whom even the angels were asked 
to pay homage, but still he is a creature, neither 
identical nor co-eternal with God. But nevertheless 
the Safis knew how to derive it out of the scripture by 
their method of interpretation. THat the angels 
should bow to Adam was considered to be a proof of 
the divine nature of man ; and then ‘‘into the form 
of Adam created out of Clay, He breathed His Spirit,’ 
was supposed to prove that thespirit breathed into 
Adam, which is the soul of man, is the Spirit of God 
and hence uncreated and eternal. 

After this identification of the divine and the 
human spirits, it became self-evident for the Suafis to 
deny the fact of creation altogether so far as the soul 
is concerned, and with the denial of creation, the 
denial of God as a Creator went hand in hand. In one 
of the lyrics of Rami we find this utterance in a sharp 
and unambiguous manner : 


orks 31 cums gf dy! 45 LAS gee » ays Gedy Ohba 5s oT 


‘‘An outspoken fellow was saying in the desert : A Sufi has no God, 
he is not created.”’ 


1. The chapter on Ob re y Ole 43 There cannot be two 


Eternal Beings”—Kitab al-Tawasin pay Al Hallaj edited by L. Massignon 
(Paris, 1913), 


2. idole all geld m9) Gye And Coeal 9 A gu 1S (av, 29), 


iy 
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The Mathnavi is full of such utterances. Having 
used the word ‘‘created’’ for man he at once corrects 
himself and says : cw, oj cigs » gif o1j [We said 
“created,’’ but Keality or Truth is not created]. 
Talking of the saints he says: 5133 » 4695 Olé gh Ob 
[Their everlasting soul neither grew nor was created]. 
Besides these there are innumerable lines in the 
Mathnavi which try to elucidate the same conception. 

There is absolutely no doubt that this concep- 
tion, though not quite identical with Greek thought, 
is yet a product of it. In Greek philosophy it 
was not the soul but the nature of Logos that was 
the nucleus of its metaphysical problems. It was the © 
Semitic tradition, deepening through Christianity and 
passing to Islam, that had attached special value 
to the individual human soul. In the first two 
centuries of Islam, untouched by Greek thought, 
the attention of the best spirits of Islam turned more 
to fear of God and to moralising than to philoso- 
phising. It was only with the spreading of Greek 
conceptions that the problems of the finite and the 
infinite and of gadim (eternal) and hadith (contingent) 
arose and the God of Monotheism began to give 
place to the conception of wajad and waj1b al-wajud 
(Existence and Necessary Existence). These questions 
about the Created and Uncreated having once arisen 
gave rise to controversies which sometimes ended in 
mutual persecutions and bloodshed, like the problem 
about the Qur’an ‘‘the word of God,’’ whether it was 
created or was co-eternal with God Himself. And 
similar was the case about the world in general. The 
philosophy of Aristotle was supposed to teach the 
eternity of the world and nearly every great inter- 
preter of Islam from al-Kindi down to Ibn Rushd 
struggled with this problem either rejecting it as 
irreconcilable with the scripture or boldly upholding 
it like al-Farabi. Philosophy in Islam ended in Ibn 
Rushd with the ‘‘Eternity and Unity of the Intellect”’ 
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(Monopsychismus), identifying it with God or the 
Universal Spirit, and mysticism likwise transcending 
‘the Universal Intellect’’ of the philosophers ended 
in believing the soul as one and uncreated. Starting 

with these premises logically and consequently, the 
individual personality of a human soul could not be 
saved, and Ghazali rightly saw that Logic necessarily 
leads to Monism and Pantheism and, therefore, 
refused to discuss the problem logically. Rimi too 
is quite clear about the difficulty of the problem and, 
therefore, refusing the verdict of logic, invites the 
readers to the certainty of a supersensuous experience. 
Ruimi’s criticism of logic and the whole structure of 
his epistemology is motivated by a desire to rid 
this problem of contradictions. He says that the 
questions of the One and the Many and of immanence 
and transcendence are all born out of the category of 
space which is the mother of plurality ; for the 
essence of Being, plurality and numbers do not exist. 
It is the animal side of human existence which creates 
plurality and distinctions; the essence of the human 
souls isone. Again, speaking about those who have 
realised the truth of their existence and referring 
to the verse of the Qur’an: s4aly pai ge oS slail CU sa? 
(vi. 99) [God is He Who brought you forth from one 
soul] and the Hadith 553 sede 2) [He pee His 
light upon them], he says: 


DNR Ae Utd ee 9 MEL UD pe gh 99 se ert Olea! jl Ope 
OQltsh Lh ed 59! ae gles  slAci Lyne ge Slt. yp 
Ll! Oj95 O95> jy Lal wks! Ais (3 pas 


xr. It is characteristic of Ghazali in,his famous work The Revival of 


Religious Sciences (Cpl » gis s\.>|) that-he tantalises the reader to the 


verge of these problems and then says that it is not allowed to discuss 
them, 


2. Another verse too has a similar content (xxxi. 28) : 


otal iS VI pa V5 Xile L 
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yp 994K 358 U3 _paa 9 reals OF) G= Noe 


‘When from among them you see two friends, they are one and six 
hundred thousand at thesame time. Their multiplicity is like 
that of the waves caused by the wind. The sun of the soul has 
been split up in the window of the bodies. Differences are 
found only in the animal soul : the human soul is only one. 
God said He sprikled His Light upon them, and the Divine 
Light cannot be broken up”’ (ii, 184-189). 


Then again he refers to the category of space 
being only phenomenal : 


OS> ol UX ohn p UK wil OY ys oF del GK 8 
cul Ad le ly lee dae jad Culdtligcye sd jlolpe gil 
“You are in space but your éssence is in the Spaceless Realm, close 
your business here and open it there. This world (of space) 


has come into existence out of the Spaceless, and out of Place- 
nessless it has secured a place”’ (ii, 687). 


Like the category of space, the category of time 
too does not belong to the essence of the soul : 


354 de Soe ceny 99 i! Oye oe hie 9 oh jl OG 


“Thy thought is about the past and the future ; when it gets rid of 
these two, the difficulty will be solved’”’ (ii, 177) 


and again : 


cue led jl le 9 fates 9 ob Mavens Use yp ayo ST oY 
en 99 AT Syl 9 A geeK 99 2 ea dyed bbe 9 ol 
“*In the spaceless realm of the Light of God, the past, present and 


the future do not exist. Past and future are two things only in 
relation to you ; in reality they are one”’ (iii, 1151-1152). 


Again in a description of a moment of intuition 
we find the following interesting lines which show not 
only that the essence of the soul belongs to a timeless 
realm but that the category of time along with that 
of space is the cause of causation and change and the 
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source of all ‘‘hows and whys’’ of problems which 
cannot apply to the Noumenal realm to which the soul 
really belongs : 


le a9 jl 9 OS Gil Ore Ioce 0 9 S oT el 
ra) res wo 5 wm wel. ail; Le ewes tly j Sele OF )> os 
wy cle jl AS gli jl uel Cotwls she 5 lar gli alee 
S94 “Ose 2! pf NU “Use Set Oa Bele cele j Ose 
Snead ol y RF 53> ge ol cel j cen) 1 gel. 2 jl wee Ly 
“At the time when in the company of that selected group I began 

to meditate, stepping out of myself the soul got rid of all time 

that turns youth imto age. All changer arise out of time; 

he who gets rid of time gets rid of change. Time does not know 


the nature of timelessness because only wonder can lead to 
it” (ili, 2072-2076). 


Now the question arises: When none of these 
categories according to which we judge or define or 
limit a concept applies to the ground of the soul, what 
is that which can at all be said about it ? Mysticism 
has nothing but silence to offer and even critical 
philosophy in its classical formulation of the problem 
by Kant had to stop at a ‘‘Ding an sich’’ about which 
no positive assertion could be made. Philosophy 
and mysticism at their highest pass into one another 
and coincide, though they follow different roads. 
Thought starts with the distinction of substance and 
attribute on the one side and subject and object on 
the other. We find Rimi following both these roads to 
arrive at the conception of the pure Ego. He repeats 
the classical definition of the substance and the 
attribute : Substanee is that which exists by itself 
and attribute is that which exists only in relation 
to a substance.* 


T, Coal Ad gle AS Atl? Sg haul es dgebat Lebol p> 54> 


In another place he identifies substance with the noumenal self 
of man and conceives of the heavens as its attributes : 


we 1) 9 toe 9 Ola! el Bak oe 


“Man is substance and the sky is his attribute,” 
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Rami concludes from this that only the soul 
is the substance’ and all the phenomenal world is 
a collection of its attributes. But the phenomenal 
world consists of physical and psychical phenomena. 
To get to the pure ego, the first step of abstraction 
is from the physical universe outside of us, and the 
second step is the abstraction from the objective 
aspect of the psychical life itself. .The pure ego 
cannot be identified with any objective aspect. of 
it. The materialist identifies himself with matter and 
its phenomena, and philosophy in general has the 
tendency of identifying the soul with intellectual 
knowledge or Logos. This process of abstraction 
seems to be a common factor in all the great systems 
of philosophical mysticism. Shankaracharya in his 
system of Vedanta and Plotin in his attempt to reach 
the indefinable ‘One’ follow exactly the same line of 
abstraction. The following lines from the Mathnavi 
may be taken as typical illustrations of Rimi’s 
negative conception of the divine Ego : 


lie 9 sL..! wh 9 2945 Sls ld (gas 3! AS 4 et go OS 
eel A) 52 eal cul Ale ede geile sl j ods) pms 


“If he conceives that he is in love with the Essence (of God), con- 
ception of the (Divine) names and attributes is not the Essence. 

“Conception is begotten of qualities and definition : God is not 
begotten, He is lam yulad’’ (i,2757-2758) 


and referring to the error of man in identifying himself 
with the non-ego or any one objective aspect of his 
life, he says : 
arS.l223 Soh} oF 1y ol Xo aca |) 348 aKa jo gf al 
sea gf Ol AU Gal ee AF Seal Gl AT Gy pe op gi 
“O thou who hast lost thyself in non-self (other than thyself), thou 
781) S239 Oye do le 56 alle 9 5h ge JS Sy 
‘‘Hence the heart is the substance, and the world isthe accident : 


how should the heart’s shadow (refiexion) be the object of the 
heart’s desire ?’’ (iii, 2266). 
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hast not distinguished the others from thyself. Thou stoppest 
at every form that thou assumest and sayest ‘That am I’; 
by God, thou art net that,” 


This thought which we find over and over again 
repeated and emphasised by Rimi has such a striking 
similarity of meaning and expression with the Indian 
system of Vedanta that it may not be amiss to quote 
a few lines from Shankara’s introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Vedanta :? 


““Steht es nun fest, dass das Sein des Einen in 
dem Andern nicht zutrifft, so folgt umsomehr, dass 
auch die Qualitaten des Einen bei dem andern nicht 
stattfinden. Hieraus ergibt sich, dass die Uebertagung 
des als seinen Bereich die Vorstellung des Du 
habenden Objekts und seiner Qualitaten auf des als 
seinen Bereich die Vorstellung des Ich habende rein 
geistige Subjekt, und umgekehrt, dass die Ueber- 
tragung des Subjekts und seiner Qualitaten auf das 
Objekt folgerichtigerweise falsch ist,—und doch ist 
dem Menschen dieses, auf falscher Erkenntnis beru- 
hende Wahres und Unwahres (d. h. Subjektives und 
Objectives) paarened Verfahren angeboren, dass sie 
die Wesenheit und Qualitaten des einen auf das andere 
ibetragen ; Objekt und Subjekt, obgleich sie absolute 
verschieden sind, nicht von einander unterscheiden 
und so z. b. sagen : ‘das bin ich,’ ‘das ist mein.’ 

‘Wie daher jemand, wenn es seinem Sohne, einer 
Gattin und del. schlecht oder gut geht, zu sagen 
pilegt : ‘Es geht bei mir schlecht oder gut,’ und 
damit Qualitaten von Aussendingen auf das Selbst 
(die Seele, Atman) tibertragt, ebenso auch ibertrgat 
er Qualitaten des Leibes, wenn er sagt.’ Ich bin fett, 
ich bin mager, ich bin weiss, ich stehe, gehe, springe 
—-und ebenso die Oualitaten des Innenorgans, 
Verlangen, Wunsch, Zweifel, Entschluss U.S.W.”’ 


tr. Paul Deussen, Das system des Vedanta, vierte ant. pp. 49, 55» 57 
(Leipzig, 1923). 
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In connection with these fundamental conceptions 
of Vedanta, Deussen’ makes certain observations 
comparing it with the Crztzque of Kant, which throws 
a sidelight on Rami’s structure of thought and its 
special merits. Says Deussen, ‘“‘Eine Analysis 
desselben, wie sie Kant unternahm,-wiirde in der Tat 
den wahren wissen-schaftlichen Unterbau des Vedanta- 
systems liefern,’’ and then refers to the special merit 
of Kant who followed quite different ways to arrive 
‘at the same truth : ‘‘wobei er jedoch die hochst 
merkwirdige Entdeckung machte, dass unter anderm 
drei wesentliche Bestandstiicke der Welt, namlich der 
Raum, die Zeit und die Kausalitat nichts anderes 
als drei dem Subjekt anhaftende Formen der Erkennt- 
nis sind.’’ But we have seen already that Rami, 
following ways quite different from Kant, had already 
arrived exactly at the same important conclusion 
about time, space and causality, although naturally, 
because his purpose was not purely logical and 
epistemological, the thoroughness of the grounding of 
Kant is wanting in him. 


i 


THE PROBLEM OF CREATION 


“N the weltanschawung of Rami, the solid and objec- 
tive universe of Materialism has no independent 
existence. For him the objective universe is only the 
back of the mirror whose face is the soul,* the heavens 
are embodiment of man’s transcendental ideas and 
body is an instrument manufactured by the soul itself 
to serve its requirements. From this standpoint 
emphasis on the undivided Unity of the Spirit would 
lead to the familiar analogy of universe as a body 
whose soul is God. But as we know Rimi’s conception 
of the Realm of Spirit is not monistic or pantheistic to 
the extent of excluding the existence of a plurality of 
souls or monads which somehow possess a unique and 
partially independent existence, it is a question of 
fundamental importance to understand how he 
regarded the origin of the plurality of souls and their 
relation to the absolute spirit. | We should not forget 
that he rejected im toto all attempts to solve these 
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“J manifested the mirror, its face is ths heart and its back is 
the world.” 
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‘Fence the heart is the substance, and the world is the accident ; 
how should the heart’s shadow (reflexion) be the object of the 
heart’s desire ?’’ (iii, 2266). ; | 

‘The body came into being from us, not we from it” (i, 1812). 
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questions by the categories of human understanding. 
He expressly says that only a metaphysic of symbols 
and analogies is possible, But one must not be too 
serious with analogies and so he warns us against 
taking them too literally. 

In the history of philosophy and religion we find 
three ways of looking at this relation : creation, gene- 
ration and emanation. The conception of creation is 
characteristic of the Semitic consciousness in general ; 
that of generation was introduced by the doctrine of 
divine sonship and emanation found its magnificent 
exposition in the system of Plotin. Rami would 


t. It should be kept in mind that the three standpoints do not 
exclude one another and it is possible to believe in all the three together ; 
they might serve to picture the three aspects of the same ultimately 
unintelligible relation. Rimi employs all the three. The idea of Emana- 
tion was doubtless of Neoplatonic origin but it received various inter- 
pretations at the hands of various Sifis. Says Rumi: 
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ict lacs BO pel 5 I, i) Arg> 5 jo 
“The one Substance boiled like an egg, and became the sea : it 
foamed and the foam became earth, and from its spray arose 
the sky. 
‘In truth, a hidden army with a viewless king continually makes an 
onset, and then returns to its home,’’ 
Nicholson, Div@n-i-Shams-i-Tabriz, p. 334. 


Emanation as the spontaneous bursting forth of being is described 
sometimes by the Siifis as the irresistible desire Of Beauty for self- 
manifestation, The famous tradition : 


el N gles) wales Gcl Ol Cool Lie igo ihahedon 
“I was a hidden treasure and I desired to be known so I created 
the creation in order that 1 might be known” 
is made by Jami the basis of his beautiful poem in Yusuf Zulatkha 


(p. 16). Emerson, the mystic essayist of America, has translated the 
above tradition in an emanistic sense: 


“I was as a gem concealed 
Me my burning ray revealed.” 
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consider them all as metaphors though the conscious- 
ness which gave them birth took them as earnest 
realities. Creation lays stress on the difference of 
nature between God and the created spirits analogous 
to the distinction between the watch and the watch- 
maker and connotes the relation of a manufactured 
article to the craftsman who has fashioned it. The 
conception of generation, however, suggests the identity 
of nature between the generator and the generated 
analogous to that which exists between the parents 
and the offspring. The picture of emanation though 
suggesting identity is characterised by the absence of 
will—water overflowing a cup or light emanating 
from a luminous body through a natural necessity. 
Or one might put it in another way. Creation 
emphasises the transcendence of God and emanation 
His immanence, and the conception of generation 
involving both difference and identity seems in a way 
to combine transcendence arid immanence. | 

The Qur’an in this connection had simply 
repeated the Biblical story of creation, with small 
modifications, But it seems that the dignity of the 
human spirit could not tolerate for ever the position 
of a manufactured article ; so the Jewish consciousness 
brought forth another extremely pregnant idea that 
man though created was created by God in His own 
image. Here we find indeed an extremely interesting 
commingling of the conceptions of creation and 
generation, which emphasises the idea of the resem- 
blance of the offspring to the parent. That this idea 
sprang out of an unavoidable necessity of the human 
mind is proved by the fact that in spite of their 
differences the three great Semitic creeds are united 
on this point. Originating with Judaism it developed 
into the doctrine of the sonship of Christ in Chris- 
tianity and appeared in the form of a Hadith in 
Islam.? ; | 


I. 43 ype be Olas | gla “God created man in His image.” 
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For the Safi this conception had a special charm. 
He could not be satisfied with the naive idea of 
creation and so he contrived to arrive at a com- 
promise. There may be aspects of man that are. 
phenomenal and created but still there is something in 
him, his soul, or the soul of his soul, or his essence 
that is eternal? and divine and somehow identical with 
God. Now the question is : Could one get this idea of 
creation out of the Qur’an?* In spite of the fact that 
the Our’an in general speaks in terms of creation, the 
question must be answered in the affirmative. Like all 
other conceptions of higher Safism, the germs of it are 
found in the Qur’an. Talking of the creation of man, it 
is said that it was His own Spirit that God breathed 
into Adam.* It requires no feat of imagination or skill 
of mterpretation to assert on the basis of this scriptural 
text that the soul in man is the Spirit of God. Besides 
this the Qur’an had exalted man to a degree where he 
could hardly be distinguished from God. Side by side 
with the intolerant monotheistic demand that it is sin- 
ful to pay homage to any being except God we see God 
asking the angels to pay homage to Adam, the refusal 
to comply with which is given as the only cause of the 
fall of Iblis (Satan). , Then we read in numerous 
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“T was on that day when the names were not 
Nor any sign of existence endowed with name.” 
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“‘By me Names and Named were brought to view, 
On the day when there were not ‘I and we,’ ” 
—Ode 17 in Nicholson's Selection. 


2, The Rock, xv. 29. God says to the angels: 
“So when I have made him complete and breathed into him of My 
spirit, fall down making obeisance to him.” 


3. The Adoration, x2xii. 9. 
Am 9) Gt ed GA Barge 
“Then He made him complete and breathed into him of His spirit.” 
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verses how the universe is made subservient to man.' 
Sometimes a particular action of man is thoroughly 
identified with the action of God, on the basis of which 
the mystics developed the view that the human and 
the divine wills are capable of absolute identification in 
a way that the individual can be said to have lost his 
separate existence. From the identity of wills to the 
identity of essence there was only a short step. It 
was a belief in this identity that is a source of the 
oft-quoted traditions: i) Grxxl |,i# [clothe your- 
selves with the qualities of God] and ai) y9y jy 309? 
[the believer sees things with the light of God], an idea 
which received a special development in the West 
in the doctrine of Malebranche that ‘‘we see all things 
in God.”’ 

Whatever may be said as to the rest of Creation, 
the human soul certainly came into existence by a 
process which is more akin to generation or that 
special form of it called incarnation. The first man in 
the history of Sifism to assert this idea of the identity 


The Bee, xvi. 12: 
Ol o ak Sa a? p gel 9 All 9 pod! 9 slats Sl on pen 9 
Oslaad pf) OLY SUIS 
‘And He has made subservient to you the night and the day and 


the sun and the moon and the stars ; they are made subservient 
by His commandment.” 


I, X%XXVill. 20: 
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“Do you not see that Allah has made subservient to you, what is in 
the heavens and what is in the earth ?” 


2. The full Hadithis: al! ot) Jc 4515 cys god! Aull 3 | gail 
‘‘Fear the insight of the faithful, for he sees with the light of God.” 
There is another Hadith which has served in Sufism a similar 

purpose : 
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Ghazali quotes it in the Jhya (p. 28x) in the chapter on divine 

love of man (A. aj] 4.2 Oly). 
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of the human and the divine was Hallaj,1 who paid 
it with his life, because the idea though derivable 
from the Qur’an was in the early centuries of Islam 
foreign to the orthodox view. But the idea was so 
real and fi\scinating that instead of dying with Halla} 
it steadild became the common property of even 
orthodox ‘fifism. Later Sifism never doubted the 
truth of th assertion of Hallaj although some main- 
tained that he ought not to have divulged the secret. 
But the secret having once been divulged became a 
‘“public secret’’ and has been coursing with the very 
life-blood of Islam ever since. 

The idea of emanation entered Siafism with Neo- 
platonism, which was sometimes clothed in the 
Semitic garb of creation, as, for instance, the 
Universal Reason, instead of being described as the 
first Emanation out of the Absolute One, was for- 
mulated in the obviously manufactured Hadith, that 
the first thing that God created was Universal 
Kkeason.2, The Neoplatonic Aristoteleanism out of 
which ‘‘the Brethren of Purity’’ (the Ikhwan al-Safa) 
formulated their scheme of things, in its own way 
proclaimed the ultimate identity of the human and 
the divine and interpreted the simple non-meta- 
physical Qur’anic idea of returning unto God* as reach- 
ing back of the soul to the Absolute Unity out of which — 
ti has emanated. 
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“Glory to God Who revealed in His humanity the secret of His 
radiant divinity, 
‘“‘And then appeared to His creatures visibly in the shape of one 
who eats and drinks’’. 
[Kitab al-Tawasin par Massignon (Paris), p. 130]. 
2. Goldziheris perfectly right in picking up this Hadith as a 
typical example of Neoplatonism appearing as a prophetic tradition, 
[Zeitschrift fur assyriologic (Strassbourg, 1909), p. 317.] 


3: O gral) 4.J Gl 9 a Ul 
That the human soul emanated out of God and must necessarily 
return unto him is a conception which one can easily get out of the syn- 
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Ramis weltanschauung, though assimilating all 
the elements mentioned above, still cannot be entirely 
identified with any of them. He tells us in unqualified 
terms that the transcendental self of man, which is 
his real and lasting essence, is uncreated and in so far 
as it is uncreated and real it is divine. How it got 
separated from the Primeval Unity, we do not know. 
The essence of Rimi’s religious consciousness is the: 
sense of identity, with the pain of separation. God is 
the origin of the human soul, the asl (je!) of it. | 

The soul is painfully conscious of a fall which is 
inexplicable. All life is an attempt at self-realisation 
which means the realisation of the original identity 
or return to the Origin. Life is a journeying back to 
God; it proceeds according to a process of evolution ; 
the minerals develop into plants and plants into 
animals and animals into men and men into super- 
human beings, ultimately to reach back the starting 
point—a glorious interpretation of the Qur’anic verses 
“God is the beginning and God is the end,’’ and 
‘“To Him do we return.’’ | 

The problem of the relation of the plurality of 
spirits to the Absolute Spirit presents one great 
difficulty to the religious consciousness. The fall 
of the spirits is generally attributed to individualisa- 
tion and the greatest sin among the Sifis is the asser- 
tion of a separate individuality.’ This has led to the 
common belief among the critics of Sifism that it is 
monistic and pantheistic where all is absorbed by the 


thesis of (jgem|) 4J1 UI 9 ay] (We are from God and unto Him do 
we return), with the Arabic proverb 4be! J! ae: ‘cg iS (Everything 
returns to its source). 
So Rumi explains his longing for God : | 
tase hes 859) ese JL Chast del jl Ly 9955 5 
“Everyone who is left far from his source wishes back the time 
when he was united with it”’ (i, 4). 
T. les pod 9 cum bIS 35 cults ST 53 or) CaS US ur! 
‘‘This uttering of praise (to Him) is (really) the omission of praise 


on my part, for this (praise) isa proof of (my) being, and being 
is asin” (i, 517). 
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Absolute. Emanation presents us with a descending 
and an ascending arc of a complete circle of Being, 
from the Absolute to the Absolufe, which from the 
point of view of personality 1// from Nothing to 
Nothing, because the Absolute) admits neither of 
plurality nor of attributes : | 
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“Tt has been well said about the Essence or the Absolute that Unity 
is the elimination of relations.” 






But all that we understand by religious life is possible 
only with the possibility of real relations either within 
the Absolute or between the Absolute ang that which 
is somehow other than it. Kimi was conscious of the 
difficulty and tried to transcend it with the help of his 
theory of knowledge. He says that the ideas of 
plurality and immanence and transcendence are born 
of the categories of the understanding—time, space, 
causality, etc. These are phenomenal categories and 
apply neither to the essence of the human and the 
divine souls, nor to their mutual relation. The spatial 
categories of contact and separation do not apply to 
the realm of the spirit. The human mind even in this 
empirical life has timeless and spaceless aspects.* 

In the realm of spirit the many as well as the one 
are real and their identity also is a fact and this 
truth is a matter of experience that cannot be 
expressed in the term of numbers. Two things cannot 


rr lie 9 pl gle dis oper Clee 9 2 sul cul GEpll 
‘‘The world of creation is characterised by direction and space (but) > 
know that the world of the (Divine) Command and Attributes 

is without (beyond) direction”’ (iv, 3692). 
pet cA lOged cud ald ol gh 3 gle Cu Ghd 2 
‘No created being is unconnected with Him : that connection, O 

uncle, is indescribable” (iv, 3695). 

OE Ads hes 9 deed ne l4) 3° S95 eased ASI) 
‘Because in the spirit there is no separating and uniting, while (our) 
thought cannot think except of separating and uniting” 


(iv, 3696). 
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exist in the same point of space but two wills can 
be thoroughly identified of which the highest example 
is that of the lover merging his desire in the desire 
of the beloved. 

It is not so much the problem of Creation as the 
question of development which stands in the centre of 
Rumi’s outlook on life. It is interesting to note how 
he tries to reconcile the idea of creation with his 
evolutionary conceptions. He puts it allegorically 
that although man was created out of clay still his 
figure was not formed all at once because God acts 
through gradual development : cul 4é 3 ber jl ey AST 5 
(For gradual development is the way of the King). 
The figure of Adam was completed through a long 
period in which every day was equal to a thousand 
years ?jlje JL. pew ol G xu 2} (From this morning to 
the other morning, there is a period of one thousand 
years). 


Now let us examine closely his conception of 
evolution where we find an astonishing anticipation of 
modern theories on the subject. 


EVOLUTION 


Oye of the central features about Rami is that 

_ heis out and out an evolutionary thinker and 
in this respect he seems to possess a system of philo- 
sophy which in the way he has worked it out makes it 
quite an original product of his mind, though no doubt 
in this as well as in many other problems that he 
has discussed he had his predecessors. 

Aristotle was a believer in development in which 
at every step every entelechy is matter as well as 
form—matter in respect to the form higher than it 
and form in comparison with the less formed matter in 
which it was trying to realise itself. More than in 
Aristotle one could discover the germs and motives 
for evolutionary thought in Neoplatonism with its 
scheme of Emanation and Return from and into 
the Primeval and Eternal One.* But the conception 
was absolutely foreign to Semitic religious thought. 
The cosmology of all the three Semitic religions 
believed in creation in time in six days out of nothing 
and it was believed all through medieval Christianity 
that more than six thousand years had not elapsed 
since the beginning of creation. The Qur’an with 
small additions and subtractions had substantially 
repeated the same conception. So there is absolutely 


1. Uber Plotim, S. t10, R. Euken, Lebensanschauugen dey grossen 
Denker (Berlin and Leipzig, 1922). 
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no doubt that the origin of it cannot be sought in 
the Semitic consciousness. For Greek philosophy 
the world was eternal but there was no forward 
and upward movement that could develop life 
eternally. The belief in eternal repetition of similar 
world-epochs seems to be common to all Greek 
antiquity. 

In the Indian systems of philosophy too there 
was no system that could in any way present an 
evolutionary doctrine. It is the transmigration of 
souls that seems to determine the whole outlook on 
life. This theory no doubt contained the idea of 
transmutation of species but absolutely in a different 
connection far removed from any idea of natural 
development. A man as a consequence of his deeds 
may be born next time as a quadruped or a bird or as 
a worm. Any continuous development of the lower to 
the higher was never dreamt of. 

The only thinker of antiquity whose world-picture 
could be developed into a theory of Evolution was 
Plotin. He believed in a continuous chain of life, an 
hierarchy of Beings emanating out of the original 
‘One,’ every following stage being lower. But even 
the lowest, on account of its heavenly origin, strives to 
return to it. So there is a continuous movement 
through the Universe and a circle of Becoming from the 
lower to the higher and from the higher to the lower. 
But this eternal Becoming of the world out of God was 
for Plotin not a process in time; in the realm of 
appearance he believed in the eternal repetition of an 
infinite series of similar world periods. | However, in 
the graded continuity of Being there is an order and an 
hierarchy. Every Being has its fixed place and only 
in its own fixed place it receives its share of Life 
and Perfection, which is communicated to it by a 
Being next higher to it, and which it has in turn 
to communicate to the one immediately lower than 


t. Deussen’s Vedanta, Leipzig Brockhaus (1923), Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy by Max Muller. 
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itself.1. But in spite of this, Plotin was not a believer 
in the transformation of beings ; the place of every 
being was fixed. Only one further step was taken in 
Islam in the tenth century c.E., by the authors 
of _Ikhwan al-Safa,2 whose system was a combina- 
tion of Aristoteleanism and Neoplatonism, By a 
feat of philosophical imagination they developed 
the theory of Evolution which made them the pre- 
decessors of Darwin and Spencer. In two. other 
thinkers of Islam we find a statement of the theory. 
Nazzam* taught that creation took place only once, 
with infinite possibilities and potentialities. All ele- 
ments that have ever come into existence or shall ever 
develop in the future were latent or potentially 
present in the stuff originally created— minerals, 
plants, animals, men. They are only the gradual 
realisation of those latent potentialities — the present 
and future are only the unfolding of the past. 

The clearest statement of the doctrine, how- 
ever, before Rimi, is found in Ibn Miskwaih.* The 
combination of primary substances produced the 
mineral kingdom ; the inorganic matter passed into 
the lowest form of plant life like grass whose growth is 


r. It should be noted that this was the philosophical basis of 
hierarchy, made the basis of the visible and invisible organisation by 
the Catholic Church. Islam abolished it but it was taken over by the 
Siifis who even to this day are staunch believers in the invisible hierarchy of 
their Siddigs, Qutubs, Abdals, etc. 

2. The 51 brochures of Ikhwan al-Safa (aye) Olgs!) published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

There is a popular treatise by Dietrici_ on the conception of evolution 
as developed by Ikhwan al-Safa: ‘Der Darwinismus in Io und Ii9 
Jahrhundest’ (Leipzig, 1878) 

. On Nazzam (231) see Shahrastant, Milal wan-nahl. He was a 
teacher and companion of Khalifa Ma’mtn. He is mentioned by every 
biographer as extremely learned but heretical Mu‘tazila. Says Shah- 

* rastani : : 
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Also Boer, Geschichte de Philosophie in Islam. Also D. B. MacDonald, 
Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional Ineory, p. 14% (London, 
Routledge & Sons). 

4. Quoted by Shibli, ‘IJm al-Kalam (Matba‘ Anwar al-Matabr’, 
Lucknow). 
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spontaneous; then the plant life developed into its 
highest forms where branches, leaves, flowers and 
fruit are differentiated and the developed tree forms a 
perfect organism in which some of the properties 
of animality are evolved, like the differentiation of 
sexes. In the transition stage from the plant to the 
animal we find certain organisms like the coral that 
belong to both the realms. In the first beginnings of 
animality nothing but voluntary motion distinguishes 
the worms from the plants. At first only the sense of 
touch is developed which in the course of evolution 
differentiates into various senses. Humanity is 
touched in the ape which gradually develops erect 
stature and power of understanding similar to man. 
Here animality ends and humanity begins. 

Now let us see in what way Rimi assimilated, 
reproduced and developed the foregoing conceptions, 
with which, we can presume, he was well acquainted. 
For him too the lowest form of lifeis matter. He 
has neither a philosophical nor a scientific theory 
about the origin or nature of it. For him there is” 
nothing dead ; matter too is a form of life* though the 
lowest form of life is known tous. But has it an exis- 
tence independent of mind? No. Rumi isa thorough- 
going idealist. The Universe is nothing but the 
outward and opaque form of the Ideal. ‘‘ When God 
wanted to manifest Himself He created a mirror 
whose face is the soul and whose back is the Universe.? 


r, Hl oN gal od 655 9 gpk lode ST 9 ol 9d K 9 ob 
“Air and earth and water and fire are (His) slaves: with you 
and me they are dead, but with God they are alive.” (i, 838). 
ie Sept Fee C2? SUNG: 2 yet SAS Veg ys ods 
“‘Wine in ferment is a beggar suing for our ferment ; Heaven in 
revolution is a beggar suing for our consciousness. 
‘Wine became intoxicated with us, not we with it; the body 
came into being from us, not we from it,’’ (i, 1811, 1812). 
2. Ulam -yaty 9 Jd 29) OLS eS | 
“J mainfested the mirror, its face is the heart and its back is the 
world.”’ | 
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My body is a product of my soul, not my soul a 
product of my body.’’ In the realm of appearance 
matter was the first form of existence or one might 
put it like this that the soul started its existence 
in the form of matter consisting of dimly conscious 
monads and for an immensely long period lived 
as that and was driven about without any choice 
of its will. It lived as fire and water, as wind and 
cloud until it entered the next higher stage, that 
of plant life? Rami knows as little as modern science 
as to how this transition took place. He teaches us 


r les] go igs Glyd geen gles yd poy dle oly! 5a de 
‘Hundreds of thousands of years I was fiying (to and fro) in- 
voluntarily, like the notes in the air’’ (vi, 220), 
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“He came first to the inorganic realm and from there stepped over 
to the vegetable kingdom. Living long as a plant he had no 
memory of his strugglesin the inorganic realm. Similarly rising 
from the plant to the animal life he forgets his plant hfe retain- 
ing only an attraction for it which he feels specially in the spring, 


ignorant of the secret and cause of this attraction like the infant 
at the breast who knows not why he is attracted to the mother. 

“Then the Creator draws him from animality towards humanity, 
So he went from realm to realm until he became rational, wise 
and strong. As he has forgotten his former types of reason 
(every stage being governed by a particular type of reason) 
so he shall pass beyond his present Reason. When he gets 
rid of this coveting intellect he shall see a thousand other 
types of KReason.”’ (iv, 3637-3641 ; 3640-3649). 
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that there is only one way of rising from the lower to 
the higher stage and that is by assimilation of the 
lower into the higher. He untiringly repeats the 
instance of matter assuming organic life by getting 
assimilated by a plant and plant rising to animal life 
by getting assimilated into an animalorganism .... 
So in order to raise matter into a higher form he 
must presume that some plant was always there. As 
his purpose was not scientific so he has neither put 
nor tried to answer this question. But in his theory 
of Creation there are other elements which might have 
served him to understand this transition As a 
thoroughly veleological thinker, he believed that 
necessity is not only the mother of invention, it is the 
mother of creation as well. Even God would not have 
created the heaven and the earth if He had not 
been urged by anirresistible inner necessity. He does 
not believe like Darwin in a passive and mechanical 
natural selection. He seems to have anticipated 
Bergson in the idea that Evolution is creative. Ihe 
‘‘Blan Vital,’’ the will to live a:‘higher and fuller life, 
creates new organs. For Rimi too life is nothing but 
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«] died from the inorganic realm and became.va plant, then I died from 
the plant life and became an animal, Dying from animality I 
became a man, so why should I be afraid of becoming anything 
less through another death? In the next step I shall die from 
humanity to develop wings like the angels. Then again I shall 
sacrifice my angelic self and become that which cannot enter 
imagination, Then I become non-existent when the divine organ 
strikes the note ‘We are to return unto Him.’ ”’ (iii, 1-3, 5, 6). 
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“Because without need the Almighty God does not give anything to 
any one; if there were no necessity the seven heavens would 
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a product of the will to live and ever dissatisfied with 
the present equipment, life creates new desires, to 
fulfil which new organs come into existence. Accord- 
ing to this theory of life, matter might have crystal- 
lised and organised itself into a rudimentary 
vegetable organism driven by the internal impulse to 
live a fuller life. Then there was another transition 
from the plant to the animal life and then from the 
animal to man. 

In the evolution from matter to man the whole 
theory really seems to be an anticipation of Darwin- 
ism and therefore some of the English Darwinists 
quote with great pleasure Rumis famous lines on 
evolution. That a mystic should have shown the 
way to the scientists and the philosophers, is one of 
the rarest phenomena in the history of thought. But 
the mystic neither begins with naturalism nor ends 
with it. His matter, to start with, is not the matter 
of the materialists or the Darwinists. It was from 
the beginning only the outer form of the spirit ; it 
consisted rather of the monads of Leibniz than the 
atoms of Democritus. Then again Darwin ends with 
man but Rami does not stop there. Nor do the 
mystic and the scientist agree about the forces that 
lead to this evolution. | Darwin’s doctrine consists of 
struggle for existence, chance variations and natural 
selection. So far as the description of the struggle for 
existence is considered, most ingenious statements 
of it are met with in the Mathnavi.? All life is a 


not have stepped out of non-existence ; the sun, the moon and 
the stars could not have come into existence without a necessity ; 
so necessity is the cause of all existence, and according to hts 
necessity man is endowed with organs. Therefore, O needy one, 
increase your need so that God's Beneficence may be moved (to 
bestow new instruments of life on you).”” (il, 3274, 3277-3280). 

1. Forinstance, Clodd, in his book Evolution. 
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battlefield ; it is the war of all against all ; every 
atom is struggling with every other atom. Creation 
consists of a struggle of contradictory forces ; without 
this universal struggle there would be no Universe. 
Only the Realm of Spirit is a Realm of Peace, and 
only that part of the Universe that identifies itself 
with the One that stands outside this struggle enters 
the Realm of Peace. 

The higher lives upon the lower and there Is 
no injustice in it!; the higher develops thereby and 
the lower is raised. Matter loses itself in the plant 
and becomes a plant, and plant loses itself in the 
animal and becomes an animal, and animal loses itseli 
in man and becomes man. With Rtmi there is no 
development by chance variations. For him develop- 
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“This universe when you look at it closely presents a universal 

struggle—atom struggling with atom like faith against infidelity. 

This struggle in action is the objective form of the principle of 

opposition which has its basis in their inner nature. There is war 
in words and war in deeds and war in nature; between the parts 
of the Universe there is a terrible war. This war is the very 
constitution of the Universe; look into the elements and you 
understand it. Creation is based on opposition ; therefore every 
creature became warlike to get some benefit and avoid some 
injury. This struggle is not a phenomenon only of the outward 
nature; even thy own self isa battlefield of mental states, one 
state opposing the other. The essence of the soul transcends 
these oppositions ; its nature is not (contradictory) like these ; it 
is divine. Only the opposite destroys the opposite ; where there 
is no opposite there is eternal life.’’ (vi, 36 $q.) 
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“When the throat of an animal is cut duly (in the manner prescribed 
by law), there grows (from it) the throat of man, and its 
excellence is increased (thereby). 

‘“‘When a (martyred) man’s throat is cut, come, consider what the 
result will be. Judge of this (case) by the analogy of that (case). 

“A third throat will be born, and care of it will be (taken by) 
the sherbet of God and His lights.”’ (i, 3873-3875). 
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ment consists in the creation of an ever-increasing 
need for expansion and by assimilation into a higher 
organism. cote 

So far as development by assimilation is concern-, 
ed, the rise from matter to man is quite obvious and 
intelligible ; but now the question arises: Where is 
the organism higher than man into which man should 
get assimilated? Rumi says: ‘‘From man to angel and 
then to God.’’ It is just here that his wonderful 
analogy holds good that on the land the stages are 
marked but in the sea there are neither roads nor 
footsteps nor stages. Who are the angels ? They are 
sometimes placed by him above man and some- 
times below him. He says that as there are visible 
physical organisms so there are invisible spiritual 
organisms and God is the Universal Spiritual 
Organism in whom man should try to get assimilated. 
Rumi is specially fond of the analogy of the organism,* 
because it affords the best model for understanding 
the nature of life and the connection of the whole 
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«‘When bread is (wrapped) in the tablecloth it is the inanimate thing 
(so called), (but) in the human body it becomes the glad 
spirit (of life). 

‘‘It does not become transmuted in the heart of (within) the table- 
cloth : the (animal) soul transmutes it with (the water of) Salsabil. 

‘« thou who readest aright, such is the power of the soul: what, 
then, must be the power of that Soul of soul?” (i, 1474-1476). 

“They cast a grain of wheat under earth, then from its earth 
they raised up ears of corn ; 

“Once more they crushed it with the mill: its value increased 
and it became soul-invigorating bread ; 

‘‘Again they crushed the bread under their teeth: it became the 
mind and spirit and understanding of one endowed with reason ; 

‘‘Again, when that spirit became lost in Love, it became (as that 
which) rejoiceth the sowers after the sowing.”’ (i, 3165-3168), 
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to its parts. But he is quite conscious of the fact that’ 
no analogy, however instructive, can stand logical ana- 
lysis : analogies should not be strained. So he says that 
there is no logical way of understanding the relation of 
the Universal Whole, the God-Organism to its parts.* 

As to what is the nature of the force that, 
drives this process his reply is that it is Love. 
All the processes of assimilation, growth, and re- 
production are manifestations of Love. Without 
Love there would have been no movement in the 
universe. Itis ultimately the love of the Origin of all 
Being. The first Beloved, the Eternal Beauty, is 
the motive force in the process of Evolution. ‘“The 
striving for the ideal is love’s movement towards 
Beauty, which according to Plato and Ibn Sina? is 
identical with Perfection. Beneath the visible evolu- 
tion of forms is the force of love which actualises 
all striving, movement and progress. Things are so 
constituted that they hate non-existence and love 
the joy of individuality in various forms. The 
indeterminate matter is made to assume, by the 
inner force of love, various forms and rises higher and 
higher in the scale of ‘Beauty.’ 
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““(When) the part is severed from the whole, it becomes useless ; 
(when) the limb is severed from the body, it becomes carrion. 

“Tf the part be severed and fall asunder from this (spirited) whole, 
this is not the (kind of) whole that is liable to defect. | 

‘‘Separation from it and conjunction with it are not (really) predict- 
able ; the defective thing has been mentioned (only) for the sake 
of comparison.”’ (iii, 1936, 1939, 1940). 


2. ibn Sina’s Fragment on Love gives a thoroughly developed theory 
which no doubt has its origin in the Dialogues of Plato. It is preserved in 
the collected works of Avicenna in the British Museum Library and has 
been edited by N. A. F, Mehren (Leiden, 1894). 

A summary of this fragment is given by Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, 
The Development of Metaphysics in Ferysta, Lahore, n.d. (Bazm-i-Iqbal), 
Pp. 32-36 on Avicenna. | 
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‘‘The same force of natural or constitutional love 
is working in the life of beings higher than man.’’ 

Love is for Rimi the essence of life, the source as 
well as the goal of it. Let us try to understand more 
closely what he means by it. 


LOVE 


oe THERE is anything in Rami’s mysticism that 

defies all attempts at analysis, that is his ecstatic 
utterances about Love. It is exactly here that theory 
has so very little in common with life and experience, 
and the words of Mephistopheles are justified : 
“Grau ....ist alle Theorie Und griin des Lebens 
eoldner Baum.” If it were concerned only with 
lyrical fervours and ecstasies, there would no doubt be 
much that touches our own inner chords and stirs 
emotions in the soul that are too deep for words. But 
that is not all that we find in Rimi. He tells us that 
what he means by Love is indescribable and the 
attempt to define it is as baffling as to define life itself. 
Life as well as love, not in spite of, but on account of 
their immediacy cannot be defined.’ He tells us that 
it is not logic but music® that is a partial medium of 
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“My secret is not far from my plaint, but ear and eye lack the light 


(whereby it should be apprehended). Body is not veiled from 
soul, nor soul from body, yet none is permitted to see the soul.” 


(i, 7, 8). 
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“The reed is the comrade of busy one who has been parted from 
a friend : its strains pierced our hearts. 
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its expression, and love being paradoxical in its 
nature, music, that is its vehicle, becomes paradoxical 
too : ‘‘Poison and Antidote at the same time,’’ ‘Our 
Sweetest songs are those that tell us of saddest 
thoughts.’’ Love is the greatest mystery of life and 
music is the garb in which it symbolises itself in 
the phenomenal realm. 
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“There is a secret in the melody of the flute which if divulged 
would upset the scheme of things. 


“Who ever saw a poison and antidote like the reed ? Who ever 
saw a sympathiser and a longing lover like the reed 2?” 


But the indescribability of the experience does not 
hinder him from giving to the uninitiated a kind of 
philosophy of Love. It is just this aspect that we pro- 
pose to consider. So far as the theories of love are con- 
cerned, a part of his arguments and views can be 
directly traced back to Plato who has had a decisive 
influence on all mysticism, both Islamic and Christian, 
by his conception of a supersensuous Reality, as well as. 
Eros as a cosmical power. Rami’s Love as an experience 
was not a product of any theory; as something inti- 
mately personal, it cannot be a subject of criticism. 
But the conceptual apparatus that he employs to 
philosophise about love requires to be understood in its 
historical connections. The contents of Phaedrus and 
Symposium that give us most of the theories of Love 
ever conceived by man were not unknown to thé 
thinkers of Islam, Ibn Sina’s (Avicenna) Fragment on 
Love* is mostly a reproduction of the dialogues in 
“Symposium. Love as a cosmic force and its universal 


‘“‘Whatsoever I say in exposition and explanation of Love, when I 
come to Love (itself) 1am ashamed of that (explanation). 
“Although the commentary of the tongue makes (all) clear, yet 
tongueless love is clearer.’” (i, Tt2, 173). 
I. This fragment on love forms part of his collected works preserved 


in the British Museum Library and has been edited by N. A. F, Mehren 
(Leiden, 1894). 
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operation in Nature ; Love as the movement towards 
Beauty which being identical with Goodness and 
Truth represents Perfection and the Highest Idea, 
and Love as the inherent desire of the individual 
for immortality ; in short, the whole outline of the 
theory of Life given by Avicenna is a simple repeti- 
tion of the Platonic theory of Love. The processes of 
Assimilation, Growth, Reproduction are so many 
manifestations of Love. All things are moving to- 
wards Eternal Beauty and the worth of a thing is 
proportionate to its realisaticn of that beauty in 
itself. | 
Before coming to that aspect of Rimi’s conception 
of Love where he differs from Plato, let us first pick 
out from the Mathnavi the ideas that run parallel 
to the conceptions expounded in the dialogues of 
Plato. 

(1) The idea developed in Phaedrus that Love 
is not utilitarian, Rimi gives us back with the 
addition that it is the intellect that is utilitarian and 
that weighs profit and loss before taking a step. Love 
considering itself to be an end in itself does not 
ask ‘Why’ before it sacrifices. As a divine madness, 
it is directly opposed to the calculated Love of the 
sophists. 
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‘‘How should Reason wend the way of despair? ’Tis Love that runs 
on its head in that direction. 

“Tove is reckless, not Reason : Reason seeks that from which it may 
get some profit.’’ (vi, 1966-1967). 
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“Neither do they put God to any test, nor do they work at the door 
of any profit or loss.”’ (vi, 1974). 


(2) In the speech of Agathon that precedes the 
speech of Socrates, we find the view of the young Plato 
that Love is Love of the Beautiful and the Beautiful 
alone is worth our love and homage. Kimi repeats 
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the same conception in different words when he says 
that Perfect and Eternal Beauty belongs to God, and 
all that is beautiful in the phenomenal world is only 
a passing reflection of the Eternal Beauty of God 
and is related to God as sunlight is related to the 
sun. The beauty ofa thing is hike the illumination of 
a wall by the sun; when the sun looks away from 
it, lo! it is dark again.’ So our love should not stop 
short at the beautiful thing whose light is only 
transient and borrowed, but rise from the phenomenal 
to the noumenal origin of all beauty. 


(3) Love is a principle of Unification and Assimi- 
lation. The force of attraction in every atom and 
one form of life losing itself in another form (Assimi- 
Jation) and thereby resulting in Growth—all are 
manifestations of the form of Love. 
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“Tf there had not been Love, how should there have been existence ? 
How should bread have attached itself to you and become 
(assimilated to) you ? 

“The bread became you: through what ? Through (your) love and 
appetite ; otherwise, how should the bread have had any access 
to the (vital) spirit ? 

“Love makes the dead bread into spirit : it makes the spirit that was 
perishable everlasting.’’ (v, 2012-2014). 


(4) That Love as a cosmogonical principle is the 
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““That (friendship) was a radiance (cast) upon their wall : the sign (of 
the sun) went back towards the sun. 

“On whatsoever thing that radiance may fall, thou becomest in love 
with that (thing), O brave man. 

“On whatsoever existent thing thy love (is bestowed), that (thing) 
is gilded with Divine qualities.”’ (iii, 552-554). 
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origin and beginning of life, an idea that Phaedrus 
put in the mythological form by saying that Eros 
belongs to the oldest gods. Love as a principle of the 
genesis of the world was present in Greek thought 
even before Plato. Hesiod had taught that in the 
beginning of all things was Chaos out of which sprang 
at first Earth and Love, i.e. the dead substratum 
and the informing principle. 
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“Ti there had not been Love, how should there have been existence ? 
How should bread have attached itself to you and become 
(assimilated to) you ? ’’ (v, 2012). 


But in spite of all this parallelism of ideas 
sketched above, there are some important and funda- 
mental differences between Plato and Rimi in their 
conceptions of the nature and function of Love. Most 
of the conceptions given above as parallel with Rimi’s 
ideas are the views of the various speakers in the 
Dialogues that throw light on the different sides of 
‘the problem and represent different ways of looking 
at it. Plato’s own views are only those put in the 
mouth of Socrates and can be summed up as follows : 

(x) Love as a craving aiter immortality in its 
various forms through procreation and through intel- 
lectual and artistic productions or through heroic 
deeds. 

(2) Love as a movement towards the idea of 
Perfect Beauty in order to look at it in its purest 
form in which the soul once looked at it before its 
connection with matter and sensibility. 

(3) Love as a mediator between the two worlds. 
(An idea taken up and developed by Christian dogma.) 


1, Compare it with the following : 
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‘*‘Had it not been for pure Love’s sake, how should I have bestowed 
an existence on the heavens ? ”’ (v, 2739). 


48. THE METAPHYSICS OF RUMI 

The fundamental difference between the two 
thinkers can be best understood when we examine the 
relation of Rationalism with Irrationalism in their 
respective outlooks on Life. Plato was a rationalist 
in so far as he believed in the knowability of the 
ground of Being through theoretical Reason. What 
he calls Eternal Beauty was nothing but one of+the 
highest Ideas or the attractive side of the picture 
of Eternal Truth. But in Truth there is nothing 
individual and personal; so his Highest Idea or his 
God is impersonal, theoretical Truth that sits in the 
Ideal Realm unmoved and untouched by its worship- 
pers and admirers. It is something objective and 
outside the human soul, only to be looked at and 
admired like a perfect piece of art. Love, which taken 
by itseli is an irrational element, is only a means to 
an end, which is the realisation of theoretical Truth. 
So in the end Eros of Plato is nothing but Spinoza’s 
intellectual love of God. 

Rimi, i contrast with Plato, is an Irrationalist. 
In him the position between Reason and Love is 
reversed. He does not believe in the knowability 
of the ground of Being through Theoretical Reason. 
The categories of the Understanding (5,4) or what 
he calls the Particular Reason (¢33= Jas) are from 
their very nature incapable of grasping the ultimate _ 
Reality and on account of their discursive and dualistic 
nature cannot comprehend the Unitary Essence oi 
Existence. Reason for him is a light and a guide but 
nota goal. As life in its essence is non-intellectual, so 
the Eternal Beauty that attracts the lover is not 
the beauty that is the ‘‘Effulgence of Truth.’’ Rami 
employs the Platonic terminology for views that are 
poles apart from Plato. For Plato the word ‘Ultra- 
rational’ would have been utter nonsense. When reason 
is identical with the ultimate reality, how can there 
be anything beyond it ? That explains again why the 
Eros of Plato is theoretically intelligible and the 
Love (g*«) of Rami defies all description. The 
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nature of God and the nature of the human soul are 
ultrarational ; so their deepest and ultimate relation 
must necessarily be so.* 

It is a characteristic feature of Rami’s world of 
thought that his central conception is not Truth or 
Knowledge of God but Life. It is the organism 
and its function of Growth and Assimilation that 
presents to him a picture which explains life more 
than any system of intellectualistic metaphysics. 
Love is a paradox in the sense that in it by giving we 
take and by dying we live. This process of dying 
to live is represented by organic life. Inorganic matter 
becomes organic by dying to itself and living a higher 
life in the plant and so can the plant be exalted into 
still higher life by dying unto itself and living in 
the animal. The whole course of evolution is an 
illustration of the principle of dying to live. 

Rami finds the principle of growth and develop- 
ment through the organic power of assimilation as the 
highest principle of explanation, Although true to his 
anti-intellectual metaphysics, he admits the impos- 
sibility of explaining the connection and the inter- 
action of body and soul in terms of spatial contact 
and physical causation, yet he untiringly points to the 
miraculous power of transformation which we can see 
everywhere in Nature. Mechanism may try to explain 
phenomena by the principle of identity of cause and 
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‘‘There is a union beyond description or analogy between the Lord of 
Man and the spirit of Man.”’ (iv, 760) 
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‘No created being is unconnected with Him: that connection, O 
uncle, is indescribable. 

‘‘Because in the spirit there is no separating and uniting, while (our) 
thought cannot think except of separating and uniting.” (iv, 
3695-3696). 7 
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“How should the intellect find the way to this connection ? This 

intellect is in bondage to separation and union.” (iv, 3699). 
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effect, but Mechanism is an extremely partial abstrac- 
tion from the Real. Reality presents to us nothing 
but qualitative transformation. Fuel turning into fire 
and bread turning into life and consciousness point 
to the incommensurability of the cause and the effect.* 
The ‘how’ of it may not be intelligible but the fact 
itself is so evident and incontrovertible that for un- 
sophisticated consciousness it hardly requires any 
proof. Now Rami pushes the analogy further and 
asks us if it is not justifiable to believe that something 
like the principle that holds good in the evolution 
from man to matter should hold good further up trom 
man to the all-embracing spiritual organism—God.’? 
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“Everything except love is devoured by love: to the beak of love 
the two worlds are (but) a single grain.”’ (v, 2726). 
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‘‘Acain they crushed the bread under their teeth: it became the 
mind and spirit and understanding of one endowed with reason. 

‘Again, when that spirit became lost in Love, it became (as that 
which) rejoiceth the sowers after the sowing.’’ (i, 3167-3168). 
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“The delight of (every) kind is certainly in its own kind (congener) : 
the delight of the past, observe, is in its whole.’’ (i, 889). 
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‘‘As (for instance) water and bread, which were not our congeners, 
became homegeneous with us and increased within us (added 
to our bulk and strength).” (i, 891). 
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‘‘Oh, happy is the man who was freed from himself and united with 


the existence of a living one !’’ (i. 1535). 
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“Love isan (infinite) ocean, on which the heavens are (but) a flake of 
foam : (they are distraught) like Zalikha in desire for a Joseph. 


‘Know that the wheeling heavens are turned by waves of Love: 
were it not for Love, the world would be frozen (inanimate). 
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That is the conclusion to which Rimi’s interpretation 
of Assimilation as a process of love leads him. So 
here we find a tremendous difference between the Eros 
of Plato and the ‘/shg of Rimi; the former leading to 
the gazing of impersonal intellectual beauty and the 
latter leading us to be partakers of Infinite Life by 
becoming living organs in the Life of Life. 

Philosophy attempts to find a thread of unity 
running through the multiplicity of phenomena. This 
attempt can succeed only partially, because Reason 
can never overcome the dualism of the subject and 
the object. In the words of Rimi, ‘‘there is a squint 
in the eye of the intellect,’’ it sees double that which 
in reality is one. It is intellectual analysis that splits 
reality into two which it does not know aiterwards 
how to bind again. As a principle of unification, 
Love stands higher that Reason. Reason differentiates 
and separates,’ while Love binds and assimilates the 
heterogeneous and makes it homogeneous with itsell. 
One cannot help noticing a striking resemblance be- 
tween Rimi’s view of love and the various types of the 


_ philosophy of intuition developed in post-Kantian 


idealism. As his conception of the pure Ego is funda- 
mentally the same as that of Fichte, so his utterances 
about that ultimate intuition which he calls Love have 
a marked similarity with the intuition of Schelling and 
Bergson. Rimi’s views about the relation of the intel- 
lect to the spring of life within us are an astounding anti- 
cipation of the views of Schopenhauer and Bergson—that 
intellect is only a utilitarian product, an instrument 
in the hand of ‘‘will to live’’ and hence is incapable oi 


“How would an inorganic thing disappear (by change) into a plant? 
How would vegetive things sacrifice themselves to become (en- 
closed with) spirit ? 

‘*How would the spirit sacrifice itself for the sake of that Breath 
by the draft whereofa Mary was made pregnant?”’ (v, 3853-3856). 
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“That Unity is beyond description and condition : nothing comes 
into the arena (domain) of speeeh except duality.” (vi, 2034). 
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measuring the depths and scanning the nature of our 
immediate intuition of lite. 
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“Partial (discursive) reason is a deniar of Love, though it may give 
out that it isa confidant. 
“Tt is cleverand knowing, but it is naught (devoid of self-existence}; 
until the angel has become naught, he is an Ahriman (Devil). — 
“Tt (partial reason) is our friend in word and deed, (but) when you 
come to the case of inward feeling (ecstasy), it is naught (of no 
account).”* (i, 1982-1984). 


Our ultimate intuition is an intuition of identity 
that transcends all contradictions and all relations 
and, therefore, from its very naturé it is incapable of 
stepping into the realm of intellect and speech whose 
nature is dualistic in the sense that, in order to think 
at all, we must analyse and compare.’ That is a 
drawback rooted in the very nature of intellect. Life 
in its immediacy can only be lived and felt but not 
described. Analysis of life is a post mortem examina- 
tion of it. Rami who always calls this immediate 
intuition as ‘Ishq (considering the connotation which 
Rimi attaches to the word, ‘Love’ is a very inade- 
quate and misleading translation of it) expresses in 
the following verses a longing for a kind of expression 
that could unveil the nature of this intuition and at 
the same time tells us as to why it is not communi- 
cable: 


esi LAT ty fic ateRt 2 pds So Gee Ath ae yy 


“Then what is love ? Thesea of Not-being : then the foot of the 
intellect is shattered.” (iii, 4723). 


Ald 9 la od» Ghuay G cols Joby gw As 
SEES ue Be Oe Sy oh eee 


T. ald Ao 2 1) 9 d 9d le pe [The substance of the spirit 
is itself beyond contraries (vi, 63)]. 
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“Would that Being had a tongue, that it might remove the veils 
_ from existent beings. 

“‘O breath of (phenomenal) existence, whatsoever words thou mayest 
utter, know that thereby thou hast bound another veil upon 
it (the mystery). 

. “That utterance and (that) state (of existence) are the bane of 
spiritual perception ; to wash away blood with blood is absurd, 
absurd.” (ili, 4725-4727). 


The contrast of love and reason (,jic » jac) is a 
popular topic in the Safi literature. The demands of 
these two potent factors in the personality of man are 
felt to be conflicting. This conflict is sometimes ex- 
pressed as the conflict of law and love (gic 5  »4) and 
at other times as a contradiction between law and 
reality (c= » o«,4) and the general tendency in the 
Sali doctrine is to assert the Primacy of Love to Law 
and Reason. Sometimes the contradiction is main- 
tained in all its sharpness by the bold assertion that 
Love is lawless and Law is loveless. Love is identified 
with ecstacy that absorbs all distinctions : fidelity and 
infidelity, good and bad, right and wrong—in short, 
all values are drowned in it. In weaker natures this 
doctrine degenerated into antinomianism against which 
sobriety and healthy commonsense had to protest. 
Hujwiri’ says that truth is a synthesis of both these 
elements and points to the formula of the Islamic 
faith : ‘‘There is no god except Allah and Muhammad 
is His Prophet’ (40! dou) ue a!Yl iY), as an example 
of this synthesis, the first part as Reality and the 
second part as Law. 

What the Safis really meant to assert was the 
primacy and immediacy of the one as compared with 
the other. What they maintained was that the 
essence of religion is neither identical with law nor 
with morals, nor with theoretical reason, nor with the 
outward form of any positive religion. Their view- 


1. Kashf al-Maijub, pp. 139-40. 
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point was exactly that of Schleiermacher! that the 
essence of religion is neither morals nor theology but 
a cosmical feeling, an ‘ntuition of oneness with the 
spirit of the Universe. In this respect religion is not 
immoral or irrational but amoral and non-rational. 
It does not contradict morals and reason; it is cate- 
gorically ditterent from them.? This indescribable 
cosmical feeling is exactly the same as the ‘Ishq of 
Rami. The following quotations from the Mathnavi 
will verify this statement. 

(x) This cosmical feeling has not any particular 
form as its object : 


Oha> Ol oly O\p> nl a ol 5 ol atiand Co) aio eSaael Bg cores asl 


“That which is the object of love is not the form, whether it be 
love for (the things of) this world or yonder world.” (ii, 703). 


(2) ‘Ishq cannot be identified with the psycho- 
physical feeling of pleasure and pai; it is categori- 
cally different from them. 

oe RUSE SUM oh CeRe 9 coal DAS 9 aE dies! aS (Jo 

“Do not say that the heart that is bound (conditioned) by (such 

bodily attributes as) sadness and laughter is worthy of seeing 


Thee (as Thou really art)?’ Ql 1791). 


1, Uber die Religion Reden an die Gehbildeten unter ihrer Verachtern, 
Deutsche, Bibleotek, Berlin, pp. 1-27- . 


2) Si ae ae oA > 59 99381 Gee a Gbol 


“In that quarter where love was increasing (my) pain, Ba Hanifa 
and Shafi‘i gave no instruction.” (iu, 3832). 


“The religion of love is different from all other religions.” 
33 yo AS 9 Gb) 9 or Be? > cM Aa ol ASS] Cilgb 35% 
“Verily. the circumambulation performed by him who beholds 


the king is above wrath and grace and infidelity and religion.”’ 


(iv, 2697). 
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“Love is higher than these two states of feeling : wityaqut spring 
and without autumn it is (ever) green and frech.” (i, 4794). 


Le yo 5m DoS obs 9 jks bl Le yogm Atle Colt 9 at 5! 
ny SS yd Ja AT Kee gin gs = ys OF oy WR 
“Our emotion is not caused by grief and joy, our consciousnes 

is not related to fancy and imagination. 


“There is another state (of consciousness), which is rare: do not 
thou disbelieve, for God is very mighty.”’ (i, 1803-1804). 


(3) This cosmical feeling is the very essence of 
religion. 
9)! la 9 ial (jue ce? ccna 
A man with this feeling cannot be pronounced irreli- 
gious in whatever from he might express his faith. 
gue 255 53 Apne piles 5 oe mar gile 7 Jy gd dm yo 


“Whatsoever the man in love (with God) speaks, the scent of love 
is springing from his mouth into the abode of Love.” (1, 2882). 


nas Bg GAR eT lal. Qed dm al 85 tag) 99 


‘and if he speaks infidelity, it has the scent of (the true) religion, and 
if he speaks doubtfully, his doubt turns to certainty.” (1, 2882). 


galt ly col) a eT at galy RE BT Rs 


“If he speaks falsehood, it seems (like) the truth. O (fine) falsehood 
that would adorn (even) the truth !” (i, 2886), 


Theoretical reason cannot lead to this feeling; one 
must turn away from logic in order to realise this 
feeling. 

ly ures Shap Ai] 935 oI 5I Asn) I eel j9> Ms ad 505! 


“T have tried far-thinking (Providence) intellect ; henceforth I will 
make myself mad.’”’ (ii, 2332). 


(4) This feeling consumes away all doubts and 
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difficulties raised by man’s theoretical and practical 
interests ; it 1s a source of enlightenment not acces- 
sible to reason. 


39) 99 hoy 1 SES ye jyw SKS QT fake Cue 


‘‘His (God's) love is a fire that consumes difficulties: the daylight 
Sweeps away every phantom.’’ (iii, 1136). 


It is the Infinite in man which, dissatisfied with 
the Finite, doubts it and puts questions to it. Seek 
the answer there where the question emerges, i.e. 
in this infinite cosmical feeling. 


| 3 ue 5 J 5! Abel rere ris bons > 2_| lam 9m 5u ! 5! om 


*O thou with whom He is pleased, seek the answer from the same 
quarter from which this question came to thee.’’ (iii, 1137). 


£ . 4 : . . . <a 
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‘“‘Why on this side and on that, like a beggar, O mountain of Belief, 
art thou seeking the echo ?’’ (iii, 1139). 


Poked whee IyigelondiS aye: | Ty s SLL gee dogs ote tes 


*“*The only muzzle for evil suggestions (of doubt) is Love: else, when 
has anyone (ever) stopped (such) temptation ?”’ (v, 3230). 


The identification of ‘IJshg with this immediate — 
cosmical intuition reveals the real meaning of a 
number of utterances in the Safi literature which 
otherwise appear to be irresponsible and extrava- 
gant. For instance, the following verses attributed to 
Abu’! Khair’ must be interpreted in this spirit - 

erees) éi¥ 9 rae! sheen’ 3 SHAT cagi Glic jos jlaiatT |) of 

Sul ROMs aot nds 9 GET aS al AIT 83 go gat LS aT |) OT 
‘Hie whom destiny places among the group of lovers becomes free 
1, Abu Sa‘id Abu’l Khair, edited by Mitra, Lahore, 


About the life of Abu’] Khair see R. A. Nicholson, Siudies in Islami. 
Mysticism (Cambridge), 
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from the mosque and the temple. He whose mode of life is anni- 
hilation and Fagry (detachment from the world) has neither 
relation nor belief nor gnosis nor religion.’*! 


Rami is never tired telling us that this intuition 
is neither communicable nor teachable. Morality and 
reason may serve as helps to the realisation of it. He 
marks it off clearly from science as well as art. 


Kase dat Lyte yb Sj sel Ad yo tail plied peti yb Sigal ols 
asl el on Pen? j Sj gel 7s 


“Science is learnt through words and art is learnt through practice, 
but Fagr is awakened by personal touch.” 


As a consequence of seeing in this intuition the 
real purpose of religion, he prefers one moment of it 
to a thousand years spent sincerely in the service of 
God.? Religion as revealed in forms and dogmas is 
not identical with this immediate intuition.’ 


1. A comparison of these lines with a quatrain of ‘Umar Khayyam 
oe into what utter Nihilism an exaggeration of this standpoint might 
ead : | 


po Sg lis ad pal BAT A Une) egy 9 Ades pepo ay 

oil 85 59 LY Olea a> 852 Opts hoa pb Caigia e 
“T saw a free Sufi squatting on the ground, who was neither for 
infidelity nor for Islam, neither for the world nor for religion: 


truth and reality and law and belief were nothing to him: in the 
two worlds who is brave like him ?” 


“A short time (spent) in the company of God's friends is better than 
sincere religious worship of a hundred years.” 
3. 3S ce p> (tile 9 Adie 9 9 >)> 395i) 6 gee aS Gybol) 
“In that quarter where love was increasing {my} pain, Bd Hanifa and 
Shafi‘l gave no instruction.” (iii, 3832). 
>4) pr 9 iS 9 tb) 9 ae 5 Gy! > 4) or ad sl PUSH wilyb 45> 
“Verily, the citcumambulation performed by him who beholds the 
king is above wrath and grace and infidelity and religion.” 
(iv, 2967). 
Ole 9 cule g colle AT lpm yo Gyles ls ol} 
‘Not. ong word (capable of) expressing it has (ever) come into the 
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In connection with this problem of the relation of 
this intuition to reason, Rami has interpreted the story 
of Adam and Satan as given in the Qur’an. In order 
to appreciate Rimi’s interpretation, we give a brief 
sketch of the story. 


“The universe and the angels were long in 
existence before the creation of man. When God pro- 
posed to create Adam, He put His proposal before the 
angels saying that He wished to create a being who 
should represent Him on the earth and act as His 
Vicegerent. The angels did not relish the proposal 
and asserted their purity and superiority and their 
incessant praise and glorification of Him. They 
objected to the creation of man because he would 
be cruel and shed blood on earth. To refute the 
angels God established the superiority of Adam by 
giving him the knowledge of all things. They acknow- 
ledged their ignorance and the worth of Adam. 
Having established the dignity of man on the basis of 
a type of knowledge that the angels did not possess, 


world, forit is hidden, hidden, hidden.”’ (iv, 2068). 


The Mathnavi is full of utterances about the superiority of love to 
law. The Qur’an emphasised the aspect of law and duty and cbedience and 
the relation of God and man was depicted as the relation of the master to 
the servant. The Sufi reaction against orthodoxy expressed itself mainly 
in this revision of values. Rimi conceives of duty and service only as a 
disguise of love: | 


& lhe 4633 glAs. ig Aa Fs & 3 9 Aj oe! (Gase bat slang 


“At the time of the Sama‘ Love’s minstrel strikes up this (strain) : 
‘Servitude is chains and lordship headache.’ ’’ (iii, 4722). 


Ach e gaNu pacdls ad 3 99 on) Aci a ples cle 9 (3 4s 


“Servitude and sovereignty are known: loverhood is concealed by 
these two veils.’’ (iil, 4724). 


I. References to the story in the Qur’an: 


Adam created to rule on earth. (li. 30). 

Adam is taught the names ofall things. (ii, 31). 

Angels ordered to make obeisance to Adam. (ii. 34 ; vii. 11 ; xv. 28; 
XVil. 6I ; XVili, 50 } XX. IIO }; XXXVili. 72), 

Iblis refuses to make obeisance to Adam. (ii. 34; vii. 11; xiv. 30; 
XVii. OL ; XViil. 50: XX. 116; xxxviil. 73, 74). 
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they were asked to pay homage to Adam by prostrat- 
ing themselves before him. All the angels obeyed 
except Iblis, the Satan, who refused out of pride look- 
ing down upon Adam as a mean creation of clay. For 
this crime against God and Man, the Satan was 
cursed. He fell from his dignified position and deter- 
mined to avenge himself on this new creature and his 
Creator. 

“The Satan misled Adam and Eve into eating the 
fruit of the forbidden tree. They acknowledged their 
sin and were forgiven and sent down to live on the 
Earth. Adam was dignified again, but Satan kept on 
in his contempt of man and the consequent revolt 
against God.’’ 


Now, let us turn to Rimi’s interpretation of the 
story which partly agrees and partly differs from the 
Biblical narrative. His views may be summed-up as 
follows : 


I. pyols cw hae 5 oe nol ASE eal Nia (yl 
“The Adam like this whose name I am celebrating, if I praise (him) 
till the Resurrection, I fall short (of what is due).” (i, 1248), 
cA yi SAS asl 353 
‘“‘Adam was the eye of the Eternal light.”” (ii, 18). 
dy Oby fF oles Gal sy oley Gy ol jolla J 
‘Tf outwardly, the pervi is hidden, (yet) Man is a hundred times more 
hidden than the peris,’’ (iti, 4255). 
cn desloge yd AT ps dep Use Cust se file Koy yol 
‘‘Since, in the view of the intelligent, Man is hidden, how (hidden) 


must be the Adam who is pure (chosen of God) in the unseen 
world !’” (#ii, 4257). 
About the identification of Adam with man in general there is a 
verse in the Our’an which, though not directly alluded to by Kumi, may 
have served him as a scriptural basis for his doctrine : 


gene! Nt gherned poy grew! ANtLeL Ll € esilse € os Lals 32) 9 


‘And certainly We created you, then We fashioned you, then We 
said to the angels: Make obeisance to Adam. So they did 
obeisance except Iblis.”” (vii 11). 
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(xr) Adam of the Qur’adn is symbolical of Human- 
ity! in its original Essence; he is the prototype of 
man. 

(2) The knowledge given to Adam* which put 
the angels to shame and established his superiority 
to them was of an intuitional nature ; it had nothing 
in common with intellectual knowledge or theoretical 
reason. 

(3) In the creation of Adam God breathed His own 
Spirit into him that was the source of Adam’s divinity 
and dignity and that was the Essence to which angels 
were asked to pay homage. 

(4) Satan, the principle of evil, represents a view 
of life that is incapable of appreciating the divine 
dignity of man.? 

Intellect working by itself is materialistic and 
realistic and is incapable of realising the eternal value 
of man. This value lies in the intuition of man's 
divinity and infinity which the fallen man is always 
trying to realise and reattain.? 

Satan is the personification of the realistic in- 
tellect while Adam’s essence is the love of the Ideal 
and the Infinite. Then again Rami represents Satan 


“Inasmuch as the eye of Adam saw by means of the pure light, the 
souland in most sense of the names became evident to him.” 
(i, 1246). 


2. (rb et YI eal jl Ha ol Lp GE tog Ose > ale 
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“He (Iblis) had knowledge, (but) since he had no religious love, 
he beheldin Adam nothing but figure of clay, Though you may 
know (all) the mimitiae of knowledge, O trustworty (scholar) not 


by that (means) will your two (inward) eyes that discern the 
invisible be opened.”’ (vi 260-261). 


3. Suis est jl BOS 9 poll j ees Crawl are 95 Ol of Alii CR) 


‘‘He that is blessed and familiar (with spiritual mysteries) knows that 
intelligence is of Iblis, while love is of Adam.” (iv, 1402). 
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as a determinist? giving a hint that intellect cannot 
believe in freedom ; freedom lies in the non-intellectual 
side of man. So Satan is the embodiment ol the 
intellect which is realistic and deterministic, while 
the intuitional side of man represents him as an ideal 
and free being. 

_ Thus it 1s love allied with the sense of freedom 
that Rumi conceives as the essence of man. Having 
seen what Rimi means by Love, we pass on to the 
question of Freedom. 


1. That the Devil, the embodiment of intellect, is at the same time 
a personification of Determinism as opposed to Freedom represented by 
Adam, is very ingeniously based by Rumi on certain verses of the QOur’an. 
Adam as well as Satan committed a sin; the former admitted having 
committed it out of his own choice and be gged for forgiveness but Satan 
attributed his own sin to God. Adam and Eve said liwail Lelb U| and 
Satan said(The Qur’an, vii. 16) : i 
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VERY system of philosophy as well as of religion, 
~ at one time or other, had to grapple with this prob- 
lem. The reign of Lawand Realm of Logos exclude 
all chance and choice and, with emphasis on the Unity 
and Uniformity of the processes of Reason, no place is 
left for equally possible alternatives. Logic is identical 
with Necessity and Law excludes all arbitrariness and 
hence consistent Rationalism has nearly always been 
an ally of Determinism. Religious consciousness too 
has led to a similar consequence, though starting from 
quite different premises. With the Omnipotence and 
Omniscience of God no place is left for the indepen- 
dent working of a created will. This has always been 
and perhaps must always remain a dilemma, both 
sides of which are affirmed by unsophisticated human 
nature as equally true and necessary. Now let us turn 
to the history of this problem in Islam. 

There can be no doubt as to the fact that Islam 
was not the first originator of this problem, although, 
as we shall see later on, the apparently paradoxical 
teachings of the Qur’an, in this respect, were the wea- 
pons with which this battle was fought among the 
Muslims. Although even a cursory knowledge of the 
Our’an is sufficient to give rise to this problem from 
within itself, still some of the well-known European 
orientalists have asserted, without any historical 
authority whatsoever, that the problem in Islam was 
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taken over from the controversies of the Christians." 
Boer? admits that he has no documentary evidence for 
his assertion and MacDonald* adds to his supposition 
that the ‘‘whole subject calls for investigation though 
the influence of Greek Theology on Islam can hardly 
he over-estimated.’’ Goldziher* bases his guess on the 
historical coincidence that the Byzantine Christians 
were engaged in the same problem at the time at 
which it emerged in Islam. But of all the European 
scholars so far as this problem is concerned, Becker® 
seems to have approached the truth when he says 
that the freedom of the will is a problem that could 
have arisen from within Islam itsell, although the 
literature of Patristik gives us an insight into the way 
in which the early Muslims debated with the Christians 
on this problem. 

There is hardly any problem that has always So 
vehemently disturbed the Muslim mind as the problem 
whether the Omnipotence and Omniscience of God and 
the predestination of Good and Evil leaves any room 
for the independence of action and the responsibility 
of theindividual. Qur’an and Hadith lend support to 
Freedom as well as Necessity. Both these sides were 
equally represented in the mind of the Prophet. Now, 
let us frst turn to the Qur’an and see how it presents 
with equal force both sides ot the problem. The Qur'an 


Von Kremer, Kulturgeschichiliche Streifzuge. 
Boer, Geschichte der Philosophie, 5. 8. 1 
MacDonald, Development of Muslim Theology, p. t 30, 

_ Goldziher, Muh. Studien, IL. S. 382 (fur die Uebernahme neut- 
estamentlicher Spruche und Ideen in die Hadis-Literatur). 

_ G. Hi. Becker, Islam-Studien (Leipzig, 1924), I. Bd. S. 432-439. 
Becker points to the literature of Christian Patristik as a proof of the 
fact that the Muslims and Christians debated about this problem, and 
points to the writings of Johannes von Damaskus, whose Arabic name 1S 
Mansur (749), who was a dogma tist of the Greek Church, and to Theodor 
Abu Qurra, the earliest of Arabic-writing Christian Church Fathers (be- 
tween 740 and 820). There is 4 pamphlet of Abi Qurra on yas! a rl 
(On Freedom and Necessity). Sic Graf, Arabische Schriften des Theodor 
Abu Kurra (Paderborn, Irgto). | 

Forschungen zur Chr. Liter. und Dogmengeschichte X. 
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looks at the relation between the human and the divine 
will and their interaction along with other occurrences 
in the world in the following ways that are apparently 
paradoxical : | ; 


(r) God is the Creator of everything—good as 
well as evil. Hecreates goodness as well as evil in the 
human souls and knew beforehand how they would act. 

(2) God created everything with goodness and 
truth and He is not responsible for evil. 

(3) God created goodness as well as evil and leit 
man free to choose between Light and Darkness. 

(4) God does what He pleases; He guides aright 
whom He pleases and He leads astray whom He 
pleases. 

(5) But He guides aright those who believe in 
Him and do good, and He leads astray and punishes 
only the evil-doers. 

(6) If God had wished, every soul would have be- 
lieved and done good, but He did not wish it to be so. 

(7) Not what man wills, but what God wills, 
happens. 

(8) Toevery soul belongs only that which it has 
itself earned. 


In order to justify my statement, I quote a few ver- 
ses of the Qur’an under the eight headings given above : 
- bl ol hs geeks § YI Nana a V9 42)Vla danas ‘ye Habel L, 


“No misfortune can happen on earth or in your souls but is record- 
ed in a decree before We bring it into existence.”’ (lvii. 22). 


~ dy 3 Le Chats ad! Gy glexd Ls al cla 4) 


“If God had so willed, they would not have fought each other; but 
God fulfilleth His plan.’”’ (ii. 253). 


~ lalde (wai SB LSY lta ols 


‘*If We had so willed, We could certainly have brought every soul its 
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true guidatice” (xxxli. 13). 


— 995 Go UE hss A ail dem ol ger 


“For any to whom God giveth no light, there is no light,” (xxiv. 
40). 
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‘‘Not without purpose did We create heaven and earth and all be- 
tween! That were the thoughts of unbelievers !’’ (xxxviil. 27). 


“In their hearts is a disease ; and God has increased their disease.”’ 
(ii. 10). 


~ poIEIT pg tll Gry Y als 
‘And God guideth not those who reject faith.’ (ii. 264). 

~ roll! asall Gry, Y ails 
‘‘And God guideth not those whoare unjust.” (ii. 258). 
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‘But God hath cursed them for their disbelief,’’ (iv. 46). 
= Anew 3 or old Iolam 9 adlaal Nae eee bad 


‘‘But because of their breach of their covenants, We cursed them, 
and made their hearts grow hard.”’ (v.14). 


- aqeaniily Leg nis > pg le ge Y ail Ol 


“Verily never will God change the condition of a people until 
they change it themselves (with their own souls)."’ (xiii. 11). 


jana Ali 5 Anew [ote se 9 mle ote abl aLals alge ad! Al yo ul SI 
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“Then seest thou such a one as takes as his god his own vain desire ? 
God has, knowing (him as such), left him astray and sealed his 
hearing and his heart (understanding), and put a cover on his 
sight,’’ (xlv: 23). 
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“If it had been thy Lord’s will, they would all have believed, — 
all who are on earth !”’ (x. 99). 


“If it were God’s will, He could gather them tovether unto true 
guidance.”’ (vi. 35). 


~ ta lae pad SO LSY Liss 4) 


“If We had so willed, We could certainly have brought every soul 
its true guidance.” (xxxii, 13). 


a alt STO! Os 
“Say thou : ‘Indeed, this affair is wholly God’s,’”’ (iii. 154). 


“If ye did well, ye did well for yourselves ; if ye did evil, (ye did it) 
against yourselves.’’ (xvii. 7). 


“On no soul doth God place a burden greater than it can bear. 
It gets every good that it earns, and it suffers every ill that it 
earns.”’ (ii, 286). 


In the face of such divetse statements about one 
of the most fundamental problems of life and know- 
ledge, the human mind could not wait for the help of 
Greek Logic or Christian Theology to become conscious 
ofa painful dilemma. The Qur’an had left ali the courses 
open and then the individual inclinations and the 
exigencies of history bringing about cross contacts with 
various types of foreign cultures decided in favour of 
one or the other aspect. The Prophet had laid extra- 
ordinary emphasis on faith and the transformation 
of the will and the intensely energetic and rapidly 
expanding life of the early Muslims left them little 
leisure to brood over the paradoxes of their faith. But 
some individuals began to feel the difficulty in deter- 
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mining their course of life. Now and then, the Prophet 
was questioned and in a large number of traditions 
bearing upon the point the Prophet urged the ques- 
tioner to action without giving him a theoretical solu- 
tion of the problem. sl! was followed by 4) als U pone Js 
(To every man is easy for what he has been created).? 
There is another often-quoted tradition that an Arab 
came to the Prophet and asked him whether he could 
let his camel free trusting in God. He received the 
reply so characteristic of the Prophet: S45 » Jacl (Tie 
the camel’s knee and trust in God!). Afterwards, 
when the problem was hotly controverted, all the 
parties either sought the traditions suitable to their 
thesis or manufactured them. There are many tradi- 
tions of the Prophet in support of Choice, and a collec- 
tion of them would not throw more light on the 
problem. They are reflections of the various aspects 
of the Qur’anic teaching on this point. The supporters 
of compulsion (jabr) asserted that the Prophet had said 
that the believers in free will were like the fire- 
worshippers.? 

But on the whole these paradoxes seem neither 
to have troubled very much the mind of the Prophet 
nor of his immediate followers. Those imbued with 
his teaching seem to have been strong men of action 
and equally staunch fatalists at the same time: a 
psychologically possible combination. It was much 
later that Fatalism developed passive and quietistic 
tendencies. Caliph ‘Umar, the man of iron will, is said 
to have met a class of do-nothing people who called 


I. Lhya, Vol. IV, p.77: 
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2. Mahmiud Shabistri, in the famous poem, Gulshan-t-h@z, reiers to it : 
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themselves 04k ss)! (resigned to the will of God); he 
disapproved of their false conception of resignation 
and advised them first to sow their seed and then trust 
in God.1 Similarly, it is said that ‘Ali was question- . 
ed as to whether man is free or determined. He asked 
the man to raise one of his feet from the earth, and 
the man did it, and then he ordered him to raise the 
other one too at the same time. That was naturally 
impossible. ‘Ali said, ‘‘ You were free to raise one 
foot but you are not free to raise both; you are free 
and you are not free at the same time.’ This reply is 
in the spirit of the often-quoted formula : »=!! oy Ole 
gleeYI 9. 

During this early period there was no sharp split 
on this basis, but with the development of ideas 1t was 
inevitable. We see a class of Muslims separating 
themselves into the two schools of Qadaviyya and 
Jabariyya, the former affirming man’s responsibility 
for his actions and the latter denying it. Under differ- 
ent names these schools have never ceased to exist. 

Mu‘tazilites, called the rationalists of Islam, be- 
came the supporters of the Justice and Unity of God 
and called themselves .4= sly J4all Glee! (the people of 
Unity and Justice) ; and as a corollary from the jus- 
tice and rationality of God they believed in man’s res- 
ponsibility for his actions; otherwise, how could he be 
rewarded or punished by a just God if he were not 
free to choose between good and evil? In this respect 
Mu‘tazilites were the successors of the Qadariyya. 

After them came the orthodox reaction in the 
form of the school called Ash‘arites? named aiter 

1. J. Goldziher, Matertalien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Sufismus, 
quotes Ibn Maskawaih: 
oF ghUG5 Si Gyo Dla Laks} Asge Soapatts Leld Ley tesall eal yee 
PM gh d tee aloe nb gioll aS yal VW Og ae oil by Jb ob gtedl 
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2. Fora summary of the Ash‘arite doctrine, see [/ya, Kitab qawa ‘id 
al-taqa’id, p. 79. 
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its founder Abu’] Hasan Ash‘ari. They formulated. 
the rigid metaphysical and doctrinal system that 
underlies the creed of the Muslims even at the present 
time. They denied Causation and Uniformity of the 
laws of Nature, not in order to defend the freedom of 
the human will, but to support the arbitrariness of 
God. They maintained that God could not be bound 
by any laws; that was an encroachment on His Omni- 
potence. Inreply to the question: ‘‘Why should man 
be punished for actions that were predestined and over 
which he had no control ?’’ they brought forward their 
doctrine of Kasb (acquisition). Ghazali, who was other- 
wise too great a man to belong to any of these schools 
of theology or philosophy and in many questions 
openly opposed the Ash‘arite view, is still one of the 
i supporters and exponents of the doctrine oi 
Kasb.* 

Let us examine a little closely this ingenious 
attempt on the part of this school to synthesise 
Determinism with man’s responsibility of his actions. 
This was closely connected with Ghazali’s view of 
Causation and of Being.2. For him, existence as well 
as power belongs only to God; He is the only Sub- 
stance® (Jawhar), because He only exists by Himself. 
He is not only the First Cause; He is really the Only 
Cause. As opposed to many extreme Ash‘arites, he be- 
lieved in a necessary sequence of phenomena in Nature; 
in his own words, ‘nothing can happen unless the con- 
ditions necessary for its happening precede it. In 
spite of this, he would not call the preceding phenomena 
the cause of the succeeding ones. There is a necessary 
sequence in the unfolding of phenomena that realises 
an Eternal Predestined Purpose; the First as well as 
the Final Cause is the only Cause and one phenomenon 


1. Kasb in connection with the Ash‘arite doctrine of Jabr and 
Ikhtiyar should not be confused with Kasb as opposed to Tawakkul for 
which see in this Chapter Kash and Tawahkul. 

2. Thya, Chapter on shuky (Thanksgiving), p. 77. 

3. Exactly the position later on held by Spinoza. 
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cannot be called the Cause of another phenomenon, 

In dealing with shwkr (thanksgiving) and al-tawhid 
wal-tawakkul (Unity of God and Trust in Him), he has 
given us his philosophy in a nutshell; his views on 
Being, Substance, Causality and Freedom of the will. 
Here he appears as an outspoken Pantheist and a 
reasoned supporter of the Safi formula: Nothing exists 
except God; nothing is effective except God. In 
exposition of.the Hadith J Gls U 4 GG Inkcl he 
Says: 
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‘It is clear that the creature is only a subject or a ‘locus’ (or a 
stage) on which the divine action is performed, though the 
creature (even in this capacity of being only a passive locus) 
is itself a product of a divine act; but some divine acts be- 
come loci on which other divine acts are performed. The 
Prophet’s utterance of the word ‘act’ is itself a divine action 
which becomes the cause of ‘being known to the creaturés 
that acting is useful.’ But the knowing of the people is itself 
a divine act which causes in its turn the determination of the 
will to move and to obey. This willing too is a divine act 
which becomes the -cause of the movement of the limbs 
which againis one of the actions of God, but some of His 
actions are the cause of others, i.e. the first as the condition of 
the occurrence of the second, as the creation of the body is a 
necessary preceding condition for the existence of its attribute 
(extension) and the attribute cannot be created before the 
body. So the creation of life is a condition for the creation of 
knowledge and the creation of knowledge is a condition for the 
creation of will. But all of these are the acts of God, some of 
them being the cause (i.e. condition) for the others. Being a 
condition means only this that a substance must precede the 
action of life on it and knowledge can be received only by a 
living entity and the will can arise only in a knowing being. 
It is only in this sense that one thing is the cause of the other; 
not that one cause creates another, but it only supplies a 
necessary condition for the occurrence of the other.’’ 


AI. Ikya, Chapter on shuhr, p. 77. 
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And this truth when realised leads to the stage of 
Unity. 

Having plunged into this Unity, the question otf 
the responsibility of man for his actions and the jus- 
tice of God in rewarding and punishing them troubles 
him. His Pantheism is logical and clear but his de- 
fence of man’s responsibility and God’s justice makes 
him a sophistical juggler which sometimes makes it 
difficult for the reader to believe that Ghazali could 
himself have been convinced by the arguments and 
the examples that he brings forward in his support. 
We have, for instance, noted in the above passage 
that according to him all actions in reality ensue from 
God, but in spite of it man is responsible for these 
actions of Ged because he is the object or the Ground 
or the Locus on which they take place. Man being 
the locus (mahal) of them, he is responsible, because 
God realised certain of His purposes through him. 
When we further inquire if man’s bein g(mahal) is due 
to his own free choice, Ghazali replies frankly ; ‘“That 
too is an act of God.’’ He makes no secret of his be- 
lief in unqualified predestination : 
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God is the central or the first link from which all the 
iron chains of necessary causation proceed and drag 
one to the paradise and the other to the hell. Man 
does not proceed himself but is everywhere dragged. 
In discussing the problem of Unity and Trust, he 
is again plunged into the same difficulty and tries in 
vain to extricate himself out of it by a psychological 
analysis of Choice. In every case what his arguments 
really lead to is not man’s capacity of Choice and his 
responsibility but to pure and simple Predestination 
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and Determinism. Desires are created in man with- 
out his Choice; he cannot help desiring and desires 
automatically and irresistibly put his powers into 
appropriate motion. He says that the whole is a 
chain of necessity. 

Then he proceeds to classify all actions ensuing 
from man into three classes: taba‘i (natural), ivadi 
(volitional), ¢khtvyari (selectional). His basis of classi- 
fication would not have been clear, if he had not illus- 
trated it by examples. When a man stands in water, 
his body cleaves the water; that is a natural action. 
When he breathes with his lungs, his will partici- 
pates in it and hence it may be termed volitional. 
When he writes with his hand, it is an act of Choice 
and may be termed selectional. Now in the act of 
nature, Necessity is quite obvious. The act of breath- 
ing or other reflex actions like the automatic closing 
of the eye, when somebody is going to attack it with 
a needle, can also be referred to uncontrollable natural 
. processes and therefore Ghazali says about them: 
Lyay2 ATS tele)! Jah Me gasdlag, 

Now the third kind in which man writes with his 
hands appears to be an act of Choice and might lead 
to a belief that the writer does it or does: not do it 
according to his sweet will. But this is due to crass 
ignorance. The will to choose is not independent but 
depends upon knowledge. It is knowledge which exa- 
mines the various alternatives and weighs the pros 
and cons and then, according to the decision, the will 
puts the powers into motion. Now there are matters 
in which knowledge decides promptly and the will acts 
simultaneously as in the reflex action of closing the 
eye at the approach of a harmful body, and there are 
matters in which it takes some time before knowledge 


I, Jhya, Vol. IV, p. 219: 
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gives its final verdict as to which of the alternatives 
would be beneficial. The will has then only to obey 
the decision. 


~ nm A5l 


Ghazali gives here an etymological justification of 
his psychology. In this way the whole matter is 
shifted from will to knowledge. Now the question 
would arise whether man is free in the decisions of 
his knowledge. Ghazali has not gone deeply into the 
examination of the personal element in knowledge. 
He silently takes reason as something impersonal. So 
the whole movement starts from an impersonal 
element and by a series of necessary steps ends in an 
action. But what is the role of the person in whom 
this drama is enacted? Ghazali’s reply is that he is 
only the stage and the only actor on the stage is God. 

The act of nature is pure necessity and the act 
of God is pure free choice (though not like human 
choice that vacillates between Alternatives) and the 
action of man is a synthesis of the two—it is a 
necessary or compulsory choice. Nature cannot 
choose at all, God is free to choose, while man is com- 
pelled to choose. 

This is the most reasoned exposition of the 
Ash‘arite doctrine of Kasb from the pen of one of its 
ereatest expounders. It is Determinism pure and 
simple in which neither personality nor individuality 
has a place; man here is either an inert stage or a 
passive spectator ; actor surely he is not. He is only 
mahal (locus) and mujvi (channel). In order to save 
man’s moral sense and responsibility, it was attempted 
with an obvious sophistry by introducing the words 
kasb and ikhtiyar to convince him of his personal share 
in the matter. The frank and open assertion of Free- 
will by the Oadariyya and Mu‘tazilites and equally 
frank admission of compulsion on the part of some 
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of the theologians and mystics of Islam appear to 
be healthy and honest as compared with the poor 
attempt at their synthesis in the way it has been 
attempted by Ash‘arites in general. For an open 
avowal of Determinism, note the following lines from 
one of the most famous exponents of pantheistic 
Sifism : 7 
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**You are subject to the modes of the Universe (phenomenal deter- 
minations of Being) and therefore you assert like Satan— 
Who is like me ?—and say I am free to choose and my sipirit 
rides (controls) my body. Because the reins of the body are 
put in my grasp I am made subject to duty. You do not 
know that this in the way of Zoroastrianism (ie. the asser- 
tion of two independent principles) ; this evil and vain boast 
is caused by the assertion of thy individual existence. O wise 
man, how can choice be attributed to him whose existence is 
a Nothing ? When your existence is like non-existence, where- 
from did you get your choice ? He who does not exist through 
himself, the good and the evil do not proceed from him. The 
Prophet said: ‘He whose religion is not Compulsion, is like 
a fire-worshipper.’ As he believes in two independent princi- 
ples, Yazdan and Ahrman, so this fool too asserts the indepen- 
dence of his Ego. Therelation of actions to ourselves is only 
metaphorical (hence unreal) ; in the Path (of Sufism) the idea 
of relation itself is an idle sport. You were not there when 
Destiny created your action; it was for some (predestined) pur- 
pose that you were chosen (to do it).” 


1. Mahmud ShabistarI, Gulshan-i-Raz. The probable date of the 
composition of Gulshan-i-R&@z is 1317. It was first edited in Europe by 
Purgstall (Leipzig, 1838) This edition is full of mistakes. Whintfield’s | 
edition is substantially correct. 
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We are now ina position to appreciate and under- 
stand Rimi’s conception of man’s freedom to be an 
architect of his own fate. His arguments, as we shall 
presently see, cover the entire field of the problem 
and as he has dealt with it in the form of dialogues 
between parties holding the opposite views, the argu- 
ments of both sides are presented to us with a force 
characteristic of this form of presentation. 

(I) In the creation of God only man is endowed 
with freedom of choice. It is only this endowment 
which makes him the paragon of creation. All work 
and service derives its value from this freedom. ‘Free- 
dom of will is the salt of service.’ There is neither 
reward nor punishment for the heavenly spheres 
moving under compulsion. The Grace of God bes- 
towed on man is in accordance with his effort.? 

(2) All things and situations in the world can 
be divided into those alterable and unalterable. Man 
is determined so far as the unalterable side is con- 
cerned, but he is free to alter the alterable. In a 
dialogue between the prophets and the infidels, Rami 
puts into the mouth of the prophets this argument 
which corresponds with commonsense as well as the 
scientific experience of man. The infidels say,? ‘‘We 
are So constituted that no amount of preaching can 
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“Choice (freewill) is the salt of devotion ; otherwise (there would be 
no merit): this celestial sphere revolves involuntarily; (thence) 


its revolution has neither reward nor punishment, for freewill 
is (accounted) a merit at the time of Reckoning.” (ili, 3287-3288). 
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“That (devotional) work and prayer is in proportion to the (wor- 
shippers) aspiration: Man hath nothing but what he hath 
striven after.”’ (iv, 2912). 
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“The people said, ‘O admonishers, what ye have said is enough, if 
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alter us ; the leopard cannot change his spots. The 
earth cannot become water and water cannot develop 
properties of honey.’’ The prophets admit that any- 
thing cannot be transformed into anything, but man’s 
moral self is a remediable disease. 

(3) Predestination is true so far as the ‘Laws 
of God’ are concerned. Individual choice is not pre- 
destined. The form of Law is eternal ; its content 
is free and variable. In this compromise between law 
and freedom, we find one of the most convincing and 
rational conceptions in the philosophy of religion. It 
is the very essence of the conception of law that 1t 
is eternal and unchangeable. The Laws of Nature 
hold good for all time and, therefore, metaphysically 
expressed, they are ‘out of time,’ and, theologically 
expressed, they are ‘predestined.’ Hence the free 
building of character itself requires the uniformity 
and inalterability of moral causation. The Pen of 


there be anyone in this village. God hath set a lock upon our 
hearts: none can prevail against the Creator. That Artist 
made the picture of us to be this: this will not be altered by 
talking.’’ (iii, 2900-2902). 


“You may tell earth to assume the qualities of water, you may tell 
water to become honey or:milk.’’ (ili, 2904). 
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“The prophets said, * Yes: He hath created some qualities from 
which it is impossible to withdraw one’s self, 

And He hath (also) created qualities (which are only) accidental, 
so that a hated person becomes acceptable.’ ” (iii, 2909-2910). 
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“Tf you bid sand become clay, it is incapable (of doing so) ; (but) 
if you bid earth become clay, that is possible.”’ (iil, 2912). 
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“Nay, most maladies have a cure: when you seek in earnest, it will 
come to hand”’ (iii, 2916), 


For a discussion on freewill see, v. 2963 seq. 
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Destiny! has written once for all that every action 
shall have a reaction corresponding to it. If you 
choose a crooked path, the inexorable law of Destiny 
would lead you into error. Truth as well as error are 
governed by law ; the pen of Destiny did not move by 
an arbitrary will. Good and evil are predestined to 
have consequences corresponding to them. That the 
thief shall be punished and that wine shall cause 
intoxication, are laws predestined. In the scale of 
Destiny actions are weighed exact to an atom. The 
will of God is not unjust and irrational. A king 
before whom the honest and the dishonest have the 
same rank is not a king but a tyrant. 

(4) Man does not deliberate between impossible 
alternatives ; he ponders over alternatives that are 
equally open to him, His deliberation is a proof of 
his freedom. ‘Ought’ and ‘can’ are correlatives. The 
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‘“‘And similarly (the Tradition) ‘the Pen has dried’ means that the pen 
has dried after writing (the words), ‘Obedience and disobedience 
~ to God are not on the same level, honesty and stealing are 
not on the same level.’ The Pen has dried (after writing) that 
thanksgiving and ingratitude are not on the same level. The 
Pen has dried (after writing) that ‘God does not let the reward 

of the righteous be lost’ ”’ (Qur’an, ix. 121), 


el fet cowl yar ye oe hal eta Th lS Craze 

“Likewise the (true) interpretation of ‘the Pen has dried’ (is that) 
it (this Tradition) is for the purpose of inciting to the most 
important work (of all). 

“Therefore the Pen wrote that every action has the effect and 
consequence appropriate to it. 

“The Pen has dried (after writing) that if you do wrong (in this 
world) you will suffer wrong (in the next), and if you act rightly 
(here), the result will be your felicity there.” (v, 3131-31 33). 
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“Tf your (devotional) labour exceed (that of another) by a single 
mote, it (that mote) will be weighed in God’s balance.” (v, 3145). 
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fact that man distinguishes between possible and 
impossible alternatives is a proof of his capacity im 
the former and his incapacity in the latter. ‘‘He 
deliberates whether he should go to Mosul or remain 
in Baghdad, but not whether he should walk or fly. a2 
(After the discovery of the airship the impossible 
alternative of Rumi is becoming an object of choice.) 

(5) Everything is controlled by influences outside 
of it. Man alone carries his star, his principle of life, 
within himself. No earthly or heavenly influence 
can determine man’s course of action, unless that i1n- 
definable ‘Something,’ the core of his character, that 
is within him, responds to that which affects him from 
outside.? 

(6) Injunctions and prohibitions, pbetivel blame 
and reward and punishment would be sheer mockery, 
if the doer of an action had not been free to choose.* 

(7) Struggling and striving does not mean strik- 
ing one’s head against fate, because it is the very ~ 
fate of man to struggle. Struggling against Destiny 
is the very destiny of man.* In this very struggle his 
hidden, unrealised potentialities are actualised. 

Here Rami seems to have anticipated the central 
conception of Fichte’s Ethical Monism, that the resis- 
tance offered by that which, phenomenally considered, 
is called the non-ego has its source in the nature of 
the ego itself, which can develop only through per- 
petual overcoming of resistance, That which was 
called by the Qur’an God’s trial of man through mis- 
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“Bidding and forbidding ; wrath, faveur and punishment—are all 
asserted of a free individual, O my friend,”’ 
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“Everything is determined by a star (i.e. cause) outside it ; but man 
is determined by a star within himself.” 
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‘Endeavour is not a struggle with Destiny, because Destiny itself 
has laid this (endeavour) upon us.”’ (i, 976). 
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fortunes was interpreted by Rami into this magni- 
ficent doctrine of evil and resistance as the means 
of actualising the possibilities of the human mind.’ 
Only resistance brings into existence new faculties. 
This is the very destiny of man which, far from con- 
tradicting his freedom, is the very means of its deve- 
lopment, 

(8) But freedom is not an end in itself* ; the end 
of all freedom is to determine freely to live according 
to your higher self. So the end of all freedom is self- 
determination ona higher plane. At the end freedom 
and determination are synthesised. Life starts with 
determinism at the lower plane, develops to the 
capacity: of free choice in man in order to rise to a 
higher determinism again, where man makes a free 
offer of his freedom. So determinism is of two kinds, 
forced compulsion and free compulsion; the latter 
is self-limitation for the love of the ideal. So long as 
man is compelled to choose a course, pushed and 
pulled either by a nature outside of him or by duty 
imposed on him from outside, he is not free. But 
spontaneous, self-imposed compulsion resulting irom 
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“The High God lays upon our body, O man of fortitude, heat andcold . 
and grief and pain, 

“Fear and hunger and impairment of wealth and body—all for the 
sake ofthe soul’s coin being brought into sight (and use).” (i, 
2963-2964). 
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“Endeavour to gain freshness (spiritual grace) from God’s cup (of 
love) : then you will become selfless and volitionless. 

“Then all volition will belong to that wine, and you wlli be abso- 
lntely excusable like a drunken man. 

‘‘Whatsoever you beat will (then) be beaten by the wine, whatso- 
ever you sweep away will (then) be swept away by the wine.” 
(v, 3105-3107). 
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love is of quite a different nature. How deter- 
minism of the former kind can be transmuted by the 
alchemy of love is a matter more of experience than 
of theory. So’ freedom for the sake of freedom is not 
the goal of man’s moral and spiritual development. 

jails 
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“‘Itis only the slave who longs for freedom, the lover never craves 
for it.’ 


Man is endowed with freedom only in the end to 
offer himself freely to the higher necessity of his real 
self. But this transformation is not possible by any 
categorical imperative ; it is solely the work of love. 

Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine !— 

—Ilennyson 
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“The word ‘Determinism’ makes love impatient ; only he who is 
not a lover feels determinism as a prison, The (higher) de- 
terminism is association with God (contact with the Truth) 
and is not external compulsion ; this is the effulgence of the 
Moon (of Truth) and not a cloud. Even if it is compulsion, 
it is not of the common type; it is not the compulsion of 
the lower egoistic self of man that ‘commands’ us to do evil. 
The nature of higher compulsion is recognised only by those 
in whom God has opened an ‘inward eye.’ At this plane their 
compulsion and freedom are transformed and drops of liquid 
are turned into pearls in an oyster. Do not question how blood 
is turned into musk or base metal turned into gold. For you 
freedom and necessity are two (contradictory) thoughts ; en- 
tering the souls of the lovers they are symthesised into pure 
Light. A piece of bread so long as it is on the table is only 
bread, but assimilation into the life of the organism turns it 
into life,"* (i, 1463-1474). 
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Closely allied with the problem of free will is the 
question of tawakkul' (trustful renunciation). Like 
the problem of free will, the question of renunciation 
also arose out of the Qur’an. In various places the 
scripture praises those who have absolute trust in 
God and rely on Him entirely even for their daily 
bread. The following verses of the Qur’an recommend 

this attitude of mind in emphatic terms: | 


~ Oni 5s as Ol lob 523 atl bes 
“And rely upon God if you are believers.” 
~ O98 gz Boras au! tes 
“And let the reliers rely upon God.” 
~ Annem 995 al fe Sex eyes 
«‘And for him who relies upon God, He is sufficient for him.” 
~ (AS or] Us al of 
“God loves those who rely upon Him.” 
~ogdiclg (3) Jj] atl Arc gan 
“‘Seek your livelihood from God and serve Him.” 


There are some traditions of the Prophet too to 
the same effect : 
Loe std pall Sinn IX XSi) a3 Ge al le Ook gil 9) 
- #2; 79 55 9 
“Tf you trust in God as one ought to, God will give you livelihood 


as He gives to the birds who get up hungry in the morning 
and are full in the evening.”’ 


1. Goldziher, Matevialien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Sufismus, 
has emphasised it as one of the fundamental elements in Sufism, 
(Shas dude LI H Aas UU Sylar Lady dag YI Ollie! -2 
} ~ (5918 yoo— plums 9 Silt Calon wi ley 
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“He who devotes himself entirely to God, the Mighty and Glorious, 
He saves him from all trouble and gives him livelihood from 
a source unknown to him; and he who devotes himself entirely 
to the world, God entrusts him to the world.”’ 


But side by side with this there is a large num- 
ber of traditions emphasising the value of work. The 
life of the Prophet himself was an example of inces- 
sant and manysided activity. With all his trust in 
God, he never neglected to search for and employ the 
means necessary for the ends that he had to realise. 
In spite of paying a tribute of praise to the godly life of 
the Christian monks, the Qur’an did not recommend it 
and the Prophet is reported to have expressly for- 
bidden monkery. | 

There is another saying of the Prophet where he 
called the earner of daily bread as the beloved of 
God. 

The Muslims seem to have always felt it as a 
dilemma. Entire trust in God seemed to require an, 
absolutely passive attitude in life; the seeking of 
means (asbab) to satisfy the needs of life being con- | 
sidered as a violation of that trust. So ina series of 
Muslim writers we see the dilemma repeated in the 
following words : 


Cyxo MBS eK] TF os Gr? Cy 9 Fhradl de gnb CaS be ob oo 
- dimgnl|, be 


I, aul Cet te conus |, 


2, There is a famous tradition of the Prophet in which he replies 
o the question of an Arab about letting his camel free trusting in God. 
The Prophet said : Ss » 93 jis] [Tie the camel’s knee and trust in God]. 


Rimi is an upholder of this attitude : | 

awl eta Cada eR am cy! Saal AB (Bai Ss Zyl ny 
Ay 4 WET 2 ol) SS Leh jb tek eS” 
oa So BUT Tne a Gom Cee 


* 
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and Ghazali expresses the difficulty in the following 
words: 


heal] Sum cy BLE 90 6 lal Sam ge Gael aunt bor 9 (85!) 
dS yo [pale obey GLY! Aa Ol ppall Com Ge Aapet days 
: coe SoH skid cp adIG gsc folic s Aga gall 


He says, the synthesis of the Unity of God (con- 
sidering Him to be the only cause in existence) with 
the law promulgated by the Prophet and the active 
searching of means to an end recommended by him is 
one of the subtlest problems of thought and action. 
Only those whose souls have been enlightened by God 
know the truth about it. We have the same dilemma 
in the utterance of Sahl Tustari: 


ATS je AS 9 Chel 03,5 xb Saw yd Ekads. MS xb aT yo 
~ aalo S55 gee Ole] 55 AS rb 


‘Whoever objects to the earning of livelihood objects to the sunna ; 
whoever objects to fawakkuls objects to iman {faith in God)”. 


Even Suhrawardi quotes him in this respect : 
~ WE Hy day ASU Beall pd Livy any L OLE 
Over-emphasis on trust and passivity and the quiet- 


‘**Ves,’ he said : ‘(but) if trust in God is the (true) guide, (yet use of) 
the means too is the Prophet’s rule (Sunna).’ | 

*‘The Prophet said with a loud voice, ‘While trusting in God bind the 
knee of thy camel.’ | 

“Hearken to the signification of ‘The earner (worker) is beloved of 
God’; through trusting in God, do not become neglectful as to 
the (ways and) means.’’ (I, 912-914). 


55 ass: jest ysl ee ca -$ oy h9 Lyte Ma i 


“Freewill is the endeavour to thank (God) for His beneficence : your 
necessitarianism is the denial of that beneficence.”’ (i, 938). 


op phe ad ya gk Ae Se I ye? A 95 > 


“If you are putting trust in God, put trust (in Him) as regards (your) 
work : sow (the seed), then rely upon the Almighty.” (i, 947). 
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ism consequent upon it were one of the fundamental 
features of a class of Sufism.’ Safism started with 
the fear of offending God and developed the habit of 
morbid self-examination. As the contact with the 
world offered temptations and chances of falling into 
sin and incurring the wrath of God at every step, 
the best way therefore of cutting the Gordian knot 
was to cut oneself away from the world altogether. 
The whole spirit and teaching of Islam was against 
this kind of asceticism. It had offered a synthesis of 
the two worlds and had made lawful the enjoyment 
of all the goods of this world only if men keep within 
certain limits necessary for personal and social well- 
being. 

It had prohibited monkery and enjoined married 
life on all grown-up healthy individuals. Thesayings 
of the Prophet resound with the praises of the honest 
worker of wages. The staunchest believers of tawak- 
kul could not close their eyes to these facts and there- — 
fore always admitted that | 


= Saal 0955 ab cee 99 GaeT 99 UT ab AT 5p 
“Whoever objects to the earning of livelihood objects to the Sunna”. 


All religious law was based on the presupposition that 
the individual was a citizen, a member of a social 
and political organisation. 

In the face of these incontrovertible historical 
facts the question arises: How did the “‘weltbejahende 
Religion ’’ of Islam afford a basis to the Safis for their 


I. Some Sifis were quietists but others were honest wage-earners. 
Somebody said to Sahl that such and such ascetic Sufi from the Moun- 


- tain Lukdm has sent you his greeting, in reply to which he said (Tadh- 


kivat-u'l-Awliya, p. 262) : 
ie Ol.«3 aS Ass > ~ Ail. Zoyb ure er, yo, wv OS Mas 065 ys ri 
= Sgt Upaene 54 


“He has retired to mountains and therefore has nothing to do. A 
man should live amidst people and still be busy with God.” 


4 
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asceticism and quietism? The answer to this should be 
sought in two directions. Firstly, we should note 
the fact that Sifism in its diverse forms and varied 
aspects was nothing but the exaggerated and one- 
sided emphasis on certain doctrines of Islam. For 
instance, take the attitude of Islam towards the world. 
It taught that the world was real, created in truth, 
teleological, flawless and rational. It is not the vain 
product of blind forces. But then again there are 
many verses speaking of the world asa house of de- 
ception and vanities and the realm of life is really 
the next world. But this really was not a contradic- 
tion because in nearly every religious literature ‘‘ the 
world’’ stands for so many different conceptions. 
One may look upon the world as real and beautiful 
and the life in it worth living, but one may still hate 
‘‘the worldly man.’’ So what Islam really meant to 
praise was the world of God and the world with God 
and what it denounced was the world and life without 
God. But the ascetics and Sifis of Islam considered 


- Abi loa cela bly 1 
“Our Lord! not for naught hast Thou created all this” (iii. I9!). 
- GL Ye) Viy Sly dloals SAIl gm 9 
“Tt is He Who created the heavens and the earth in true (pro- 
portions)’’ (vi. 73). 


- cro lore 9 wy Vig sh lala ls 


“Not for (idle) sport did We create the heavens and the earth and 
all that is between !’’ (xxi. 16). 


aay! & -ighi Go do3 Je pelea Cold Ge Gems] GE ELS L 
| ~ renm 909 Leal ped) Ral lars ST _yraod 
“Wilt thou see in the creation of (God) Most Gracious? So turn thy 
vision again: seest thou any flaw? Again turn thy vision a 


second time ; (thy) vision will come back to thee dull and 
discomfited, in a state worn out ”’ (lxvii. 3-4). 


a Ol gn22J ut? 3 YI yl Ol » nal 9 5a) NV) Ll 31 5.26) ode Lio -2 
~ Opela: 35° 
‘“What.is the life of this world but amusement and play. But verily 


the Home in the Hereafter,—that is life indeed, if they but 
knew” (xxix. 64). 
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the world and God as two irreconcilable contradictories 
and turned their backs to the world in its entirety. 
Joining to this their belief in the omniscient Provi- 
dence of God for which, like everything else, they could 
find a basis in the Qur’an, some of them became do- 
nothing dreamers. 

The second important influence that strengthen- 
ed this flight from the world was the influence of 
Christian monkery. Muhammad had paid a tribute 
to their godliness but forbidden their mode of life.? 
With the development of the ascetic spirit in Islam 


Rumi’s interpretation is consistent with the spirit of the Qur’an : 
O} 9 Ol dns 9 07% 9 wl ale Ow file las jj] Lid Come 
J guy pels me Jl rs gem th ce? Jt y ly Sle 


cali 54 SF ah gel oT cel eS he get jo 

“What is this world? To be forgetful of God; it is not merchandise 
and silver and weighing-scales and women. 

“As regards the wealth that you carly for religion’s sake, ‘How good 
is righteous wealth (for the righteous man)!’ as the Prophet re- 
cited. 

“Water in the boat is the ruin of the boat, (but) water underneath 
the boat isa support.” (i, 983-985). 


mai Oly IIS dS a5 UI 9)F cpl gral cpl S250 geil Oterly -F 
= Og pdteg Y weil lim) 9 Crwmrad 


‘‘And nearest among them in love to the Believers wilt thou find 
those who say, ‘We are Christians’: because among these are 
men devoted to learning and men who have renounced the 
world, and they are not arrogant”’ (v. 85). 


Glaleny SeBV oltasT 9 Cy gil dgwaty Ualily Llu omy Ul de Uni € 
claal VI egals LgacS lo lmgsdn! Aulm) 9 dom) 9 A3\) ogand| cal lf 
- Lynrglsy => lp o£; [3 | SN ae y 


“Then, in their wake, We followed them up with (others of) Our 
apostles: We sent after them Jesus the son of Mary, and bes- 
towed on him che Gospel ; and We ordained in the hearts of those 
who followed him Compassion and Mercy. But the Monasticism 
which they invented for themselves, We did not prescribe for 
them : (We commanded) only the seeking for the Good Pleasure 
of God, but that they did not foster as they should have done” 
(lvii. 27). | 
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they forgot these injunctions and prohibitions and 
where they could not find a basis in the Qur’an or 
Hadith for their anti-Islamic creed they helped them- 
selves either by interpretation of the Our’an that 
could suit their purposes or by forging some saying 
of the Prophet justifying their flight from the world. 
Most of these evidently forged traditions give us a 
clue at least that the Christian monkish influence be- 
came marked after about two centuries' from the 
advent of Islam. The word Sifi derived from Saf, 
a coarse woollen stuff, itself bears evidence to the imita- 
tion of the rough attire of the Christian monk. 

It is a noteworthy fact that mysticism which is 
commonly associated with quietism found the great- 
est upholder of activism and free shaping of one’s 
own destiny in Rimi. We have seen how strongly he 
defends the freedom of man’s will and how he values 
evil and resistance of all kinds as a necessary factor 
for the development of personality or, as he puts it, ‘to 
bring out the value of the soul.’ In many places in 
the Mathnavi he has offered a pitched battle against 
determinism and quietism. He did not, like the quiet- 
istic Safi, explain away the Prophet’s prohibition of 
asceticism*?; on the other hand, he tries to give it a 


1, Note the following traditions manufactured (by Sulayman Sanjari) 
to justify asceticism : 


dohe cabAllo 43 52 wh) cole dive Ogile 9 as lals coe! date cil 5| | 
- Shell dy 


Revue de l'histoive des Religions, XXXVII, 314, quotes from Quit al- 
galub a tradition giving the date as 200. 


Also Ghazali, Ihya@, Vol. Il, page 21: 
- No V5 a) fal Y col Sled) Cantde) | nicl] dey Geltlas 


Quoted by I. Goldziher (Mater zur. Entwicklungeschichte des Sujis- 
mus). 
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“There is no monasticism in Islam. You are enjoined jihad (holy 
war) and that is the monasticism of my uwmma (people).” 
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philosophical basis. ‘‘When there is no enemy, striv- 
ing and fighting is impossible.’ Inclinations and 
passions are necessary to develop virtue by their con- 
quest. God asks you to spend in charity, but how can 
one fulfil this command unless one earns first? The 
presence of evil is indispensable for the realisation of 
values. 

It is in Sifism that we find the most interesting 
development of this problem. Some of the most 
renowned Sifis have in a way acted as ‘the advocates 
of the Devil,’ thereby robbing the principle of Evil of 
all its horror, sometimes ranking the Devil with the 
prophets and sometimes placing him even above them. 
In his dialogues, Hallaj triumphantly asserts the 
Devil’s superiority to Adam and to Moses, though 


tr, Seo ASLI 995 gl ctped dle ssl slpe d93 ede Ose 
95 em rele de So5 Ope met 9 Chee ACLS Use Sad ne 
aS | agad See aac Arif} pine Olay nae |; Sod tye OMe 
Sof Olgs OD  2jE 955 Gh bee Sl Ge Le et 
Or SEI Tyr 9d ASI GH eT Gg Cu! coi Rill 
GN Ege Tl aS lee 93 sl Glas Ly Np! yok an J 
sy BE ISS wh Ut) anel 354,38 old Use Okie an 
ewsl GE OM gh yuT Y til dep eal Sgpd ld oe jl ob Ge 


‘*‘When there is no enemy, the Holy War is inconceivable; (if) thou 
hast no lust, there can be No obedience (to the Divine Command). 

‘'There can be no self-restraint when thou hast no desire ; when there 
is no adversary, what need for thy strength ? 

‘‘Hark, do not castrate thyself, do not become a monk; for chastity 
is in pawn to (depends on the existence of) lust. 

‘Without (the existence of) sensuality “tis impossible to forbid sensu- 
ality : heroism cannot be displayed against the dead. . 

‘‘God hath said, ‘Spend’ : therefore earn something, since there can be 
no expenditure without an old (previously acquired) income. 
‘*Although He used (the word) ‘Spend’ absolutely, (yet) read (it as 

meaning) ‘Earn, then spend.’ 

“Similarly, since God has given the command ‘Refrain yourself,’ 
there must be some desire from which thou shonidst avert thy 
face. 

‘‘Hence (the command) ‘Eat ye’ is for the sake of the snare (tempta- 

tion) of appetite; after that (comes) ‘Do not exceed’: that is 

temperance.”’  (V, 575-592). 


f 
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he has made a concession to orthodoxy by raising 
Muhammad above him—but a later Persian poet had 
the boldness to assert their equality.’ It is in the 
same spirit that some of the greatest Sufis looked 
more tolerantly at Kufr (infidelity), because in- 
fidelity too was serving the purposes of God in its own 
way.’ 
es the Safis, however, it is only in Rami that 
we find an earnest attempt to understand the nature 
of evil in its moral, physical and metaphysical 
aspects. The following may be taken roughly as a 
summary of his views on this problem. 

Evil has a real, though phenomenal and relative, 
existence. Things in themselves are neither good nor 
bad. Values are not inherent in things, but consist 
in the attitude of the individual towards things. The 
same thing may be good for one individual in one 
situation and bad for another individual either in the 
same or in a different situation.* ‘‘Poison from one 


Te ew wd SGP rs Oe eral! KS, Ks ladle a ne )> 


‘‘According to the religion of the pure lovers, Iblis and Muhammad 
are companions (on the same path).”’ 


2 led  oSit VY oday  higg Sey 99 cul Grd 9 AT 


“Infidelity and faith are traversing your (i.e. God’s) path, saying 
He is,one, and without a partner.”’ 
Hadiga of Sana’i, edited by Major Stephenson, Calcutta, 1910. 


Be BaBD 9 ldag Creu gl Ole ge e® ely AI pe gf yA AKI 
rere ripe way lat 5I yl 3 cn! haa nwt zilie 3° 
19) ole jy 39 pS plan y° | ale yj? 3 3) okie j? 

‘*(Now), my friend, hearken to another saying (which is) like the soul 
very clear (to mystics) and abstruse (to the rest): re 

“In a certain place (spiritual degree), through Divine dispositions, 
even this poison and snake (worldliness and sensuality) is (ren- 
dered) digestible. - ; 

‘In one place (it is) poison and in one place medicine, in one place 
infidelity and in one place approved.” (I, 2597-2599). 

There are many other verses in the same strain in the continuation 

of it: 
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standpoint may be medicine from another stand- 
point.’’ Even knowledge itself is neither good nor 
bad ; in the service of the soul it acts as a friend 
but when solely devoted to the body it may act as 
a viper.* It is not the action but the intention that 
is good or bad. 

Absolute optimism that closes its eyes to the evil 
in the world and sees everything as equally good and 
beautiful is as great a folly as its other extreme.’ 
Our Universe is a mixed product ‘where right is 
mixed with wrong and true and counterfeit coins are 


aided Age hy pe 4 ly ”» aS rand AS 9 50} es atlay 35 
“Hence there is no absolute evil in the world: evil is relative. Know 
this (truth) also. 
‘In (the realm of) Time there is no poison or sugar that is not a foot 
(support) to one and a fetter (injury) to another.” (iv, 65-66). 


“Snake-poison is hfe to the snake, (but) it is death in relation to 
man.’’ (iv, 68). 


2 945 Zyl 3) cy » I ais > 5x0 Zk 3) Jo » ly ois 
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“Tf there be no faulty things in the world, all fools would be (shrewd) 
merchants. 

‘‘Then it would be very easy to know (the value of) goods : when there 
is no defect, what (is the difference between) the incompetent 
and the competent (appraiser) ? , 

“And if everything is faulty, knowledge is of no advantage: since 
everything here is (common) wood, aloes-wood is not (to be 
found). 

‘He that says, ‘All are true’—'tis folly (on his part): and he that 
says, ‘All are false’—he is damned.”’ (ii, 2939-2942). 


Azzy Olde jy] UF 9 A itdeeel Ib 9 Gia Ace 
bd Uletel Gilles gd BGK Gh KE 
“Inasmuch as truth and falsehood have been mingled, and the good 
and bad coins have been poured into the travelling bag. 
‘“‘Therefore they need a picked touchstone, one that has undergone 
(many) tests in (assaying) realities.’’ (11, 2966-2967). 
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put in the same bag.’ Virtue is the free choice of the 
good in preference to the vicious, and wisdom consists in 
distinguishing true from false. With the disappearance 
of the vicious and the false, the possibility of virtue and 
wisdom will also vanish. The consciousness of values, 
their appreciation and realisation, all presuppose the 
existence of that which is not valuable. It is the very 
resistance of the air that enables the bird to fly; no 
flight is possible in a vacuum. So he who complains 


of the resisting or negative forces of hie does not 


I. 


realise that that which he considers valuable exists 
only by virtue of resistance and negation. All the 
vicissitudes of life and its painful elements are meant 
to bring out and actualise the possibilities of human 
character.t Good and bad and true and false are 
mixed by God with the purpose that man may create 
within himself a touchstone. Man ought not to com- 
plain of evil because the very possibility of evil has 
made him the paragon of existence.? For animals 
lower than man, good and evil do not exist and for 
angels, the beings higher than man, the possibility 
of evil does not exist. Man, with his double nature 


Sp ne alae pL Gy 9%) 924 9 pp Id Ge 
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**The High God lays upon our body, O man of fortitude, heat and cold 
and grief and pain, | 
“Fear and hunger and impairment of wealth and body—all for the 
sake of the soul’s coin being brought into sight (and use).”’ (11, 
2963-2964). 
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‘In reality every foe (of yours) is your medicine : he is an elixir and 
beneficial and one that seeks to win your heart,’’ (iv, 94). 


cul F955! Olem Gla dem jl eK 9 Zy clad» Gre 2) 


‘For this reason the tribulations and abasement (laid) upon the pro- 
phets is greater than (that laid upon) all the (other) creatures in 
the world,” (lv, 100), 
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and equal possibilities for both, is free to sink lower 
than the beast or, by the conquest of evil, to rise 
higher than the angels.? 


Ely! ald ¢ Saal wend cen 9 9A Ge ILS Al OF + eye 1. 
Alas Ale 5033 ayacd |g faad| ert S19 res Bla 95 gS LS er 
« éb-d! Sins 32) 9.48 Alfie be ls 0 gyn ale cp? 5 ARS Ned oes! 598 0 9yane lots 
“Tradition : Verily, the most High God created the angels and set 
reason in them, and He created the beasts and set lust in them; 
and He created the sons of Adam and set in them reason and 
lust ; and he whose reason prevails over his lust is higher than 


angels, and he whose lust prevails over his reason is lower than 
the beasts.’’ 


Rumy has written many verses in exposition of this tradition. 
(iv, 1497 ff.). 





THE IDEAL MAN 


MAN IS AN EPITOME OF CREATION 


MICROCOSM in form, he is macrocosm in mean- 
ing. The Perfect Man is an ideal, for the realisa- 
tion of which the whole creation strives and towards 
which the whole course of evolution is directed. He is 
the final cause of creation and, therefore, though having 
appeared last in point of time, he was really the first 
mover. Chronologically, the tree is the cause of fruit 
but, teleologically, the fruit is the cause of the tree. 
The soul of man is in its essence divine. Having 
somehow fallen and become veiled, it is trying to 
realise itself again.* 
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“‘Therefore in form thou art the microcosm, therefore, in reality thou 
art macrocosm. 

“Externally the branch is the origin of the fruit ; intrinsically the 
branch came into existence for the sake of the fruit. 

‘If there bad not been desire and hope of the fruit, how should the 
gardener have planted the root of the tree? 

“Therefore in reality the tree was born of the fruit, (even) if in ap- 
pearance it (the fruit) was generated by the tree.”’ (iv, 521-524). 


‘For this reason that master of (all) sorts of knowledge (i.e, Muham- 
mad) has uttered the allegorical saying, ‘Weare the last and the 
foremost.’ ’’ (iv, 526). 
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Throughout the Sufi literature there runs a para- 
dox which can be simply formulated in the phrase : 
Man is nothing and Man is everything. Even men like 
Hallaj and Bayazid, who were loudest in the declara- 
tion of their identity with God, sometimes speak 
of themselves as the humblest of the humble who 
have neither movement nor thought nor will. They 
were bearers of a double personality; sometimes the 
one, sometimes the other aspect asserting itself. To 
characterise the two aspects, the terms Naj/s! and 


“The thought (idea), which is first, comes last into actuality, in parti- 
cular the thought that is etermal.’’ (iv, 530). 
cinb) o $04 38) ble prey) uk b 2_| oak O) 98) Lud Og a! 


“O clever one, be thou (according to the Prophet’s saying, ‘We are) 
the hindmost and the foremost’; the fresh fruit is prior to the 
tree.”’ (ili, rr28). 


Olay Ty Gal Olem rol Cte jg lee coi (eed ype 
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“Therefore Man is in appearance a derivative of the world, and in- 
trinsically the origin of the world, Observe this! 
“A gnat will set his outward frame whirling round (in pain and agi- 
tation) ; his inward nature encompasses the Seven Heavens.” 
(Iv. 3766-3767). 
ds Set 99 |) Gblyd alo uns 9] ee ool) aol rr) ey 
‘If you are born of Adam, sit like him and behold all his progeny in 
yourself.”” (iv. 809). 
See also the following from Shibli : Shi‘val-‘Ajam : 
Hil cil gf 5,5 jl pile ail atals gf S5n ISG 
Sus! ile 2 ye 43 50 omer el > 458 
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“This carnal self (mafs).is Hell, and Helljis a dragon (the fire of) which 
is not diminished by ocean (of water).”’ (i, 1375). 


“The human spirit is one essence.” (ii, 188b). 
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Rah* are generally used, the former to characterise 
the lower and the latter the higher self. It was by a 
slow and steady process that these two words were | 
crystallised into these definite connotations. The 
word Nafs is used in the Qur’an as equivalent to a 
person or a self to denote particular states of which 
sometimes qualifying words were used which later on 
became part of the terminology of spiritual psycho- 
logy, i.e. nafs-t-ammara*® (the commanding self) driving 
man to do evil and na/s-i-lawwama! (the rebuking self) 
and nafs-i-mutm’inna* (the satisfied self). Used with- 
out any adjective, it meant simply self, i.e, in the 
phrase gX.dil s2a5¥ (don’t kill yourself). 

Even after its degradation it could still be used 
for the highest, the Universal soul nafs-i-kull,° a term 
borrowed from the Neoplatonists and the Stoics 
along with the allied conception ‘ag/-i-kull (the univer- 
sal reason). The word Rah is used in the Qur’an as 
equivalent to spirit or the soul as such without 
qualifications. 

From the time when Sufism became metaphysical, 
Nafs and Rak were interpreted in the terms of the 
philosophy of Being. Besides them we meet in the 
Sufi terminology with Qalb (which literally means 


E. hod yA] ath 9 Cul ens ys 79) hele Gla 9 Mis 9 Swd9 tnd 
‘The fleshy soul is Nimrod and the intellect and spirit are the Friend 
of God (Abraham): the spirit is concerned with reality itself, 
and the fleshy soul with the proofs.*’ (ii. 3311), 
Ze S ged ayy pes | O). 
“The human soul is certainly prone to evil.”’ (xii. 53.) 
“And I do call to witness the self-reproaching spirit.’’ (Ixxv. 2.) 
4. dag? 2 dna | y ey cl ea)! ” dstobes| was| lez! b,. 
“(To the righteous soul will be said :) ‘O (thou) soul, in (complete) 


rest and satisfaction ! come back thou to thy Lord,—vwell- pleased 
(thyself), and well-pleasing unto Him!” (Ixxix, 27-28). 
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heart) and Sivry (the inner hidden self). In Persian 
mystical poetry the word jan’ which literally means 
life is used for life in general as well as for the soul as 
equivalent to Rak. Then again we meet both among 
the strict philosophers as well as the mystics the word 
Rah as a common noun for all the selves that a man 
carries within him, i.e. Rah-1-hatwani (the animal self) 
and Rah-i-‘aglé (the rational self) and Rah-t-nabw7? (the 
prophetic self), the last one representing the typically 
Islamic contribution, adding to and transcending the 
Greek intellectualistic psychology. 

In moral discourses, however, we meet generally 
only with Nafs and Ruk, the former representing in 
man the principle of Evil, and the latter the divine 
spark, the former belonging to ‘Alam-1-khalg (the realm 
of creation) and the latter emanating out of the ‘Alam- 
i-amr (the realm of will). The mutual relation of these 
two leads back to the fundamental problem of the 
Origin of Creation and the Origin of Evil that we have 
treated in a separate chapter. The Siafis believe that 
the lower self of man can be annihilated by the realisa- 
tion of Truth and by moral purification or, to use 
their terminology, mujahida leads to mushahida. 
This belief in the realisation of the divine self of man 


Te Sel 9 long ® 29% helo » OL 
“Spirits in their original nature have the (life-giving) breath of 
Jesus.’’ (i. 1598). E 
938 ysle ns 935i! LT 8 Ope) yo nd je Adal ole 
“ (Spiritual) life is naught but knowledge in (time of) trial: the more 
knowledge one has, the more (spiritual) life one has.” (11. 3326). 
‘‘The body is manifest, the (vital) spirit is concealed ; the body is as 
the (sleeves), the spirit as the hand.’” (ii. 3253). | 
2. 99) yw Oj gl g cule olaSil) aye FS Oley ae 5! as cy 
“The spirit (that partakes) of Divine inspiration is more concealed 
than the intellect, because it is (of) the Unseen; it belongs to 
that side.”” (ii. 3258). 
urd 49 Gli! e999 Ae il Sw Glee cy ebb 
“Such is the magnificence of the animal spirit : advance farther, be- 
hold the human spirit.’’ (iv. 1887). 
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in this very life is responsible for the Safi conception 
of the Perfect Man, that has not only played an 
important role in their views about God and man, but 
has had far-reaching practical consequences. Politi- 
cally, it was connected with the doctrine of the 
Imam, the representative vicegerent of God on Earth, 
which was only a political embodiment of the invisible 
Qutb of the Sifis, the head of the spiritual hierarchy 
pulling the strings of creation from behind the veil. 
When man, in his innermost essence, is always 
divine, because it is the spirit of God that is the es- 
sence of his soul, and when the realisation of this di- 
vine self in this very life is possible, then it followed 
logically that man having realised his ideal self be- 
comes the source of infinite power and knowledge. The 
exaltation of the Prophet to a cosmic principle, on the 
one hand, and the deification of the Imam and the 
Mahdi, on the other, go hand in hand with the 
Safi conception of the ideal man, which in later Islam 
found a systematic exposition in the philosophy of 
Jili.2 As besides God no Being is possible, so the ideal 
man in so far as he lives in Being is hardly distin- 
guishable from God. Like the conception of the Sage 
among the Stoics, the conception of the ideal man be- 
came the very centre of Sufi Weltanschauung. His 
spirit contains the higher types of the Real; his body, 
the lower. His heart is the throne of God and his in- 
tellect, the pen of Destiny; his soul is the Preserved 
Tablet (Lawh-i-Mahfuz), ‘‘His good thoughts are the 
angels, his doubts are the evil spirits and the Devil: * 


1. See about this the excellent work of Tor Andrae, Die Person 
Muhammads, p. 302 ; Der Offenbarungsbegriff where he discusses the prob- 
lem of the deification of the Imams (Stockholm, 1917). 

2. Jili’s famous work al-Insan al-Kamil has been recently printed 


in Cairo. Al-Jili (767-811 A.H.). 

See the excellent sketch about Jili’s conception of the Perfect Man. 
_ §.M. Iqbal, The Development of Metaphysics in Fersia, Lahore, Bazm-i- 
Igbal, p. 121. Also in the chapter on the Perfect Man (Ch. II). RAS 
Nicholson, Sindies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge, 192. 

3. Quoted by M Horten, Die Philosophie des Islam, Munchen, 1924, 


p. 157: 
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The cosmical man carries within himselfthe Archetypes 
of everything. ‘‘I am the Ruling power in both the 
worlds, Here and Hereafter ; in both the worlds I saw 
nobody whom I could fear or from whom I could hope 
to get any favour; I saw only myself.”’ Both worlds 
represent the unfolding and the manifestation of 
the ideal man. Like the Eternal God, nobody was 
before me to whose demands I could be required to 
adjust myself and similarly nothing comes atter 
me. 

Such views about the Ideal Man had become 
current coin since Hallaj and Bayazid, and Rumi's 
view of the Ideal Man is substantially the same, that 
living in God man can know like God and work like 
God. The first requisite is the knowledge of one’s 
own self: 4:) Ui,e sd aa3 Wize 5. (he who knows his own 
self, knows God). 


<j 59> 3 locke j pm Lid 5 pA ep sy ota ge le sai 


“Jf we know our actual condition, we shall eat the fruit of the Here 
and Hereafter.’’ 


Referring to the Qur’anic description of Christ as 
the Spirit of God, Rimi uses very much the language 
of Eckhart, that the birth of Christ is an ever-recur- 
ring phenomenon of the birth of the higher self in 
man. 


Saaal a yo Rd geil pj p24 IK aul od doeme S54 chelyo Lele 
Zsa ‘oi 2 \> iy ea July Lrln 5| Clee S 


‘‘The souls in their origin are possessors of the life-giving breath of 
Christ ; at one moment they are the wound and at other moment 
they themselves are the healing (ointment). If the veil were 
lifted from the souls, every soul would say: ‘I am Messiah.’ ”*’ 
(1. 1598-1599). 


An ultrarational divinely bestowed knowledge 


that springs from within the soul itself makes man 
see into the life of things. That is what is technically 
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called ‘Iim-i-ladunni,1 the knowledge with God (Me), 
whose source is not the senses. That is the kind of 
knowledge which was bestowed by God on Adam which 
made the angels pay homage to him, That is what 
is termed Seeing with the Light of God, with a sight 
that pierces the heavens. 


els cy il lel sis 40 ple esyT Gay SE pol 


“The man of clay got knowledge from God which lighted the Uni- 
verse to the seventh heaven.’”” (1, IoI2). 


Ly ee aS AS tem 5! So) AS 5) pl cekaed | sludls 


“Through what was the heaven rent asunder, through an eye that 
opened all of a sudden.’” 


1. Rumi calls it also ‘i/m-i-‘ind-allah which means very much the 
same thing in different words : 3 


cule Blwdaie ail dc ple cals 21 tb gs lull ole 


That man has within himself an ulrarational and a supersensuous 
source of knowledge to which access is possible not through contemplation 
but through purification of the heart from all that is ungodly, is a firm 
conviction of the Stfis and Rumi repeats it in the Mathnavi with a 
wealth of illustrations; 

Re os So by ye 15F ad yyss pets QT Comma’ 


“That (saying), ‘he sees by the light of God,’ is not vain, the Divine 
Light rives the sky asunder.”’ (iv. 3400). 


Doky GeS tea gu 9 dle td Th yon oF pol pte 


“To the eye of Adam that saw with Pure Light the life and secret 
of Names were revealed.”’ (i. 1246). 


gre Re 39 92 (Sigel 33 AT gee gl mel fee 99 he 


“Intelligence consists of two intelligences ; the former is the acquired 
one which you learn, like a boy at school.” (iv. 1960). 


do Ole Okeyd Ol date ag OR UO yuo hae 


“The other intelligence is the gift of God: its fountain is in the midst 
of the soul.’’ (iv. 1964). 


2. ais) cl.J| occurs in the Qur’an in various places in the des- 
cription of the Day of Judgment. 
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“To the eye of Adam that saw with Pure Light the life and secret of 
Names were revealed.’’ (i, 1246). 


prety ol FS ppelh ap oe (tb aS pal Gal ce 


“To the praise of this Adam whom I have mentioned I cannot do 
full justice to the end of time (to the Day of Judgment).” 
(i, 1248). 


ss As oy Se yl RG a Aine) Ath | 5: 
*‘Whosoever has a door opened in his breast;sees a sun in every atom.” 


The essential condition for receiving this know- 
, ledge is a pure and unsullied heart ‘‘white like snow”’ 
which becomes a mirror of Reality. 


Cond Spt gree Algal US 52 Cond ye 9 Slow dow AND 


‘“‘The Sufi’s book is not (composed of) ink and letters: it is naught 
but a heart white as snow.”’ (ii, 159). 


AG Ardl by cope Ble pddi AS Aig odlung Sao of AST 


“He who has an impressionless and clear breast becomes a mirror 
for the impressions of the Unseen.” 


In connection with the ideal personality of man, 
the Sufis developed a conception of prophethood and 
its medium of knowledge Revelation (Wahi) that was 
diametrically opposed to the dogmatic orthodoxy 
of Islam. For Islam, prophethood constituted the 
highest dignity of man, and the last of the prophets 
was regarded as its perfect embodiment, the ‘Seal of 
the Prophets’ with whom the door of prophethood and 
consequently of revelation was closed. After the. 
Prophet, only the learned men and the Revivers of 
Faith at the head of every century could serve as 
guides and teachers, excepting Christ and Mahdi 
whose reappearance would mean the approach of the 
Day of Judgment. That the door of revelation was 
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closed could not satisfy the deeper requirements of 
spiritual minds, so the Siafis threw this dogma over- 
board. 

In order to compromise with orthodoxy, most of 
the Satis adhered outwardly to the finality of pro- 
phethood in Muhammad but brought forward another 
doctrine that sainthood (wi/@yat) is superior to pro- 
phethood. As it would have sounded blasphemous if 
stated without qualification, so an ingenious interpre- 
tation of it made it acceptable within the church of 
Islam. It was said that the Prophet himself had two 
aspects, prophethood and sainthood, but the latter 
aspect. was superior to the former. Prophethood is 
double-faced. one face towards the Creator and the 
other towards the Creature, but sainthood has only one 
face, a face wholly turned towards God. Looking to 
God undisturbed by the world is better than looking to 
both at the same time. | 

The Shi‘as solved this problem for themselves by 
making the spirituality of the Prophet inheritable and. 
what some of the Imams claimed for themselves, raised 
them far above the Prophet. But after the disappear- 
ance of the twelfth Imam the door of imamat was also 
closed, although the disappeared Imam is believed to 
be still living and might come out at any moment 
to establish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. As has 
already been said, imamat was one of the potent 
factors in the formulation of the exaggerated con- 
ception of the ideal man as logos or as cosmic force. 

The saints were clothed with all the attributes of 
prohethood except the promulgation of law : otherwise, 
under a disguised terminology, everything special to 
the prophets reappeared in the saints. The saint was 
Walz, ‘the friend of God,’ instead of Nabi, a prophet ; 
his miracle was kavama (a favour from God) as distin- 
guished from mu‘jazah, the overpowering and super- 
natural happening attributed to the prophets. In order 
to avoid stepping on the toes of prophethood, Revelation 
too appeared under a different name 7/ham (inspiration) 
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or wahi-i-dil (the Revelation of the Heart). Ghazal, 
the spokesman of orthodoxy as well as of mysticism, 
had taken an important step in developing a theory oi 
prophetic consciousness as a stage in the development 
of the human mind. It is a characteristic of philo- 
sophy as well as-of mysticism to bring out the 
Universal from the Particular and the Historical, a 
tendency directly opposed to the dogmatic interpre- 
tation of positive religion. This feature of Rationalism 
and Mysticism asserted itself in Ghazali. The view of 
Rami is fundamentally the same as that of his illus- 
trious predecessor but, in order to appreciate their 
agreement and difference, let us first consider the 
following formulation of the problem in the words of 
Ghazali : 


Sys cne ad erid Giall syle yb ols Lyk Ol PpHh OK bh 
is Oly! YI iS |, 01 Peas cowl ST less aye cialis dols Oh ys Les 


‘Believing in prophethood means to acknowledge that there is a stage 


above Reason in which an eye is opened that has perception 
special to it which Reason is incapable of compreending as 
the ear is incapable of perceiving the colours.” 
1 Sgosll Bigtm ye ST pte wads Gol Lat Are Gj y2 a) ged deals 
1 | 
aa 
‘(And he who has not been granted a little taste of it (Tasawwuf) his 


knowledge of the reality of prophethood is no more than the 
words.’ 


And then on the basis of personal experience, 
which is an extremely valuable piece of religious psy- 
chology, he says : | 


~ lpteold 9 Syill digde Say yb duny le Gs yp dh J ob 
“By practising their way, i.e. the way of mystics, the reality of pro- 
phethood and its character became clear to me.” 


Further on, he tries to convince the reader of the 


1. Mungidh min al-Dalal (Egyptian edn.), p. 12. 
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reality of prophetic revelation by appeal to the as- 
cending grade of knowledge among men. The life of 
Reason develops genetically and chronologically aiter 
the life of the senses but transcends the data of the 
senses in a way that there is nothing common between 
the universal categories of Reason and the data of the 
senses. Prophetic Revelation is the product of an 
ultrarational faculty which islatent in man. In the 
following passage he tries to make it intelligible to us 
by bringing it near to the untaught knowledge of a 
genius. It is worth noting that in this passage 
he makes no distinction’ between Revelation and 
Inspiration! ; Who can deny the different erades of 
development of natural reason in different people ? 
If reason were equally developed in everybody, all 
would have understood the sciences equally well and 
the difference between the dull and the intelligent 
would not exist. To one even a long teaching does not 
make the thing clear and to the other only a hint 
is sufficient. Another one is so perfect that ideas 
spring from his mind without having been taught 
by anybody as God said ‘its oil gives light although 
no fire touched it—Light upon Light,’ and that is an 
analogy for the prophets. Subtle things are uncovered 
to their inner eye, things that they never learned 
from others. That is called Inspiration (2/ham) and the 
Holy Prophet meant this when he said that ‘the Holy 
Ghost breathed it into my mind.” 


1. Al-Ghazali, Ihya al-Ulum (Egyptian edn.), § celal gl Oly 
chill p. 78: 
pl) eed G CLL Cilzal Ld) oly opp! yl Par aa 
Nodh og elacdd ce dagh Gad dey VW ently pepisd Asly doll goudil lady 
yeoNl Glin andl ge Cand Gu Ul 9 Slil 9 py 25k ppee DS 
4 ls 5 kl Kio og) 9 eS Lynn} ake delat aul Ms LS” elas) ads 
Cyt AeealE yy-01 apabl ss 3 we) eum 3| pw) mene Pee ey ea SSIS 4 
plan 9 AAS ail be cl ns alts 3 alas ¥l pS) a9 aes aiad ns 
= 69) cg ena eka | cy) Ol DE die 
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The point worth noting in Ghazali’s exposition 
of the nature of prophethood is that he tries to prove 
by argument the possibility of it and refers to mystic 
experience for the perfect realisation or conviction 
of its truth, without giving us his views in an out- 
spoken manner as to the question whether it is a 
faculty latent in every human being or only some are 
exceptionally endowed with it. His orthodoxy would 
not let him draw the logical consequence from his 
premises. Prophetic consciousness being only the 
product of a higher development ought to be potential- 
ly possible for many men and at all times, but this 
would have flatly contradicted the orthodox view that 
prophethood was closed with Muhammad. 

In this respect we find Rumi more logical and 
more outspoken. He accepts the theory of Ghazali 
that the prophetic self is higher than the rational self 
and is capable of apprehending realities closed to the 
categories of the intellect. 


ds j> Se j- 2s ntind Lael Ole 9 chs 5 AS jk 

Sot Oj sf Sabres 91ANilj) ay oF Olen Sie jl as cy) 

“Then again, besides the Reason and Soul of the (ordinary) man, 
there is another Soul (Life) in the Prophet and the Saint. 


“The spirit of Revelation is more hidden than Reason itself because 
it belongs to the Unseen on the other side (of Reason).’’ 


(ii, 3258). 
He agrees with Ghazali that this experience 
cannot be described in the terms of any other experi- 
ence. 


lal le als Ge was Wl gd Algal hoyal gecnal a gst 


N68 ge 1) Ol A395 us ‘es 
Sus! 05 | ds 45> Adkb les Lom hag oly plas AS tnd de ‘es 
Comey ene ee 
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“This Revelation from God is not like knowing the Unseen through 
astrology or geomancy or dreams (and God knows better the 
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truth about it). | 

“In order to disguise it from the (orthodox and uninitiated) masses, 
the Sufis call it the Revelation of the Heart. 

“Take it as such, for itis the Heart that is the place of the Divine 
spectacle ; it cannot be wrong because it is the Heart that is 
conscious of Him. ‘ 

“Thou, O Believer, seeing with the Light of God hast become im- 
mune from mistake and error.’ (iv, 1852-1855). 


The frankness and honesty of Rimi is worth 
admiring. How boldly he admits that the Revelation 
of the Heart (Wahi-2-dil) is a term invented by the Sifis 
to describe a fact which in reality is not different from 
the Revelation of the prophets that they are supposed 
to have received either directly from God or through 
Gabriel or through the Holy Ghost. Then he says 
that there is no objection in accepting the term 
because really the Heart is the stage of Divine Reali- 
ties. Nothing real comes to the Soul from outside. 
The Holy Ghost is a projection or objectification of an 
aspect of the human soul itself. Although he has 
warned us against taking Revelation as a dream, still, 
for the purpose of illustrating the subjective origin of 
Revelation, he uses the analogy of a dream : 


uot ee ha95 peas | oe g ls cts, La | ae ahs ~— 
Ce sipe aloe ne disged Rhye yS pe GS 2 
Sod Dad hay AD 9h Otel aF — G9) pI Glyd 4T U9 Ol yam 
MET cal CAF lod ptloih = OM GIA 9 Cheese jl Gordes 


‘‘Another thing remains to say, but the Holy Ghost shall say it to 
you ; I need not say it. 
Nay, it is you yourself whispering into your own ear without me and 
without anyone other than me, O thou that art me. 
‘Just as, when you fall asleep, you go from the presence of yourself 
into the presence of yourself. 
“When dreaming, you hear things from your own self and think that 
somebody else said it to you.” (iii, 1298-1301). 


Ol sa) | i Alls O) 5-2 e> wiles 9 ans yl de ola da dye 


‘Indeed, what occasion (is there) for the terms wakefulness and sleep ? 
Do not speak, for God knows best what is right.” (iil, 1304). 


Again in another place he tells us that the source 
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of Revelation is nothing but the Eternal Spirit of man 
himself :* 


gl JET aymy jleT jl cece of ST me j WIS Shab 
OT 9 cal 2p gh oddly gl wKe = le (bb SM cawd D9 dil 


“The parrot whose voice comes from (Divine) inspiration and whose 
beginning was before the beginning of existence— 

“That parrot is hidden within thee ; thou hast seen the reflection of 
her upon this and that (the things of the phenomenal world).”’ 
(i, 1717-1718). 


He proves various parts of this thesis from the 
text of the Qur’an? itself. Is man less than the honey- 
bee that is the recipient of Revelation as to how it 
should suck honey from different flowers and how 
it should build and manage the honeycomb ? 

Then again God revealed to a crow to dig the 
earth and teach the son of Adam how to dispose of 
the dead. Rimi tells us further that all arts and 
sciences had their origin in a flash of inspiration, 
theugh afterwards experience and commonsense build 
further and add to it.*® 


Oly. > 3! CRT 953 Aon usa Ola Loy 29,F sad hs ow 
el cpehde “5% ad 5 Ms abs crush wm lpn Ole ede gdle igh 
“Then the spiritual ear becomes the place where wahi (inspiration) 
descends. Whatiswasi? A speech hidden from sense-percep- 
tion. 
‘The spiritual ear and eye are other than this sense-perception, the 


ear of (discursive) reason and the ear of opinion are destitute 
of this (inspiration).’’ (i, 1461-1462). 


2, Da yas le 9 yaetd| cy 9 Gan Joss cy Siz] rs) hoes! sl Ky j sly 
“And thy Lord taught the Bee to build its cells in hills, on trees, and 
in (men’s) habitations.” (xvi. 68). 
2 3))\ 2 Yi aw 5 a aS” oil cra fred oS! al ANS 95> 


“This astronomy and medicine is (knowledge given by) Divine inspi- 
ration to the prophets: where is the way for intellect and 
sense (to advance) towards that which is without (spatial) direc- 
tion ? (iv, 1294). 
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One who believed in the infinite potentialities and 
the divine values of every human soul could not 
believe that prophethood or revelation was only an 
historical fact of the past.1 It is open to everyone 
to be what man has ever been. So we find him mak- 
ing another bold assertion which would have been 
sufficient to condemn him if it had not escaped the 
notice of the theologians : I mean his denial of the 
finality of prophethood. He maintains that it is open 
to every individual not only to become a saint but 
to become a prophet for a nation—a highly astound. 
ing assertion within the church of Islam. 


I Ail gh easy ee) \3 Ladd gSai ol 5 3s = ye 


“Strive in the way of good service in order to become a prophet in 
a nation.” (v, 469). 


This is indeed a straightforward and honest con- 
clusion from the premises of mysticism as represented 
by Rami. Ever since Hallaj it has been quite an 
excusable doctrine among the Siafis to assert the 


S958 2 ly Ol dis KJ gl dsl og me jl nig Ya alee 

*‘This intellect is capable of being taught and of apprehending, but 
(only) the man possessed of Divine inspiration gives it the teach- 
ing (which it requires), 

“Assuredly, in their beginning, all trades (crafts and professions) 
were (derived) from Divine inspiration, but the intellect added 
(something) tothem.”’ (iv, 1296-1297). 

43 AxoAi| 4 Alo 4 yS5j 5 43 Aid had AS 5d QUES, 


“When was grave-digging, which was the meanest of trades (of all), 
(acquired) from thought and cunning and meditation ?’’ (iv, 
1301). 

I. Maulana ‘Abdul ‘Ali Bahr al-‘Ulam, whose commentary on the 
Mathnavi is most widely used, commenting on the line 5! peti 93 4= > 3 
le uv, Says in the spirit of Riimi [vide his Shavak (Nawalkishore Press, 
Lucknow), vol. I, p. 94] : 4 
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identity of the divine and the human souls. gl Ul (‘T 
am God’) could be excused, but Jl! Ul (‘I am the 
Prophet’), or .,3 UI! (‘Lam a@ prophet’) was an unpardon- 


able offence. The spirit of Islam in this respect has - 


been aptly embodied in the famous advice of a Persian 
poet: jltge Yat by (dh ail,so 14s a) (Be insane with God 
but be sober and careful with Muhammad). 

It is a remarkable phenomenon among the Sifis 
how some of them asserted their identity with God 
but inferiority to the prophets. A typical instance of 
it is Bayazid who has been perhaps the greatest 
asserter of his unqualified divinity in the history of 
Sufism. He tells us how he journeyed thirty thousand 
years in the Realm of Unity and thirty thousand 
years in the Realm of Divinity and thirty thousand 
years in the Realm of Singleness. ‘‘After ninety 
thousand years I beheld Bayazid (myseli) and saw 
that all I had seen was myself. Then I crossed 
four thousand deserts and reaching the end found 
that I had reached only the point where the pro- 
phets ' begin. Ever wandering in that Immensity 
-and ever thinking that nobody has gone beyond it and 
no higher stage is possible, when I looked closely I 
found my head at the foot ofa prophet. So I dis- 
covered ‘that the ultimate limit of the saints is the 
starting point of the prophets, but the prophets have 
no hmit.’” 

The conclusion that Bayazid reached after ninety 
thousand years of incessant journeying through the 
immensities of the Unseen is one accepted by Islam 
in general as self-evident. One need not undertake 
such a long journey to verify the truth of it. Saint- 
hood and prophethood are central questions of Sifism 
and Islamic theology. In his views of this problem 


Rami stands on a hill all by himself. For him there 


is no fundamental difference between sainthood and 
prophethood and both represent a stage of develop- 


rt. ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-Awliya, p. 175. 
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ment realisable by every individual. The facts of 
positive religion have value only in so far as they 
represent eternal truths present always at every 
point. Heis conscious of the fact that the ‘historicism’ 
of positive religions is felt by some as an obstructive 
element that hinders them to see the timeless values 
symbolised by historical facts.2 Referring to the 
story of Moses, he says that it was not an historical 
event that happened only once ; the drama of Moses 
and Pharaoh is an eternal play enacted in every 
human soul. With regard to the objection of the 
polytheists of Mecca that the Qur’an was nothing but 
stories of ancient people (os¥! »blu.l), he gives a similar 
reply that stories in the Scripture were not repeated 
as historical occurrences but as eternal truths that 
are timeless. 

Now let us sum up Riimi’s conception of the Ideal 
Man.? 

The Ideal Man is one who has realised his trans- 
cendental or eternal self which, is uncreated and 
divine. 
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“The mention of Moses has become a chain (obstruction) to the 
thoughts (of my readers), (for they think) that these are stories 
(of that) which happened long ago. 
‘‘The mention of Moses serves for a mask, but the Light of Moses is 
thy actual concern, O good man. 
“Moses and Pharaoh are in thy being: thou must seek these two 
adversaries in thy self.’’ (ill, 1251-1253.) 


2. In Ode VIII in Nicholson's Diwan-i-Shams Tabriz, Rimi has sum- 


med it up himself. The following are a few couplets out of it: 
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It is possible for every individual to realise it ; it 
is the end and goal of life. 

The man who realises it is clothed with the attri- 
butes of divinity and it is indifferent whether one 
calls him a saint or a prophet. 

The Ideal Man is in immediate touch with God ; 
neither prophets nor angels intervene between the 
two. 

Different individuals having attained to this 
stage are united in a way that they are one as well as 
many ; in the Realm of Spirit numerical plurality 
does not exist. 

The Ideal Man can work miracles which do not 
mean the annihilation of causation but only bringing 
into play causes that are not within the reach of 
common experince,' 

The Ideal Man freely merges his own will in the 
will of God in the ultimate relation of love: so one can’ 
say that he exists and does not exist at the same 
time. 

Life in God is not annihilation but transforma- 
tion ; therefore, every soul that begins to live in 
God has his being in Him. 

As the Ideal Man becomes emptied of his own 
self, it is God that lives in him and speaks through 
him and works through him. 

His eye pierces every evil because he sees with 
the Light of God. 

His assertion of his identity with God is justifi- 
able because it is not he but God that speaks through 
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“And those causes which guide the prophets on their way are higher 
than these (external) causes.’’ (i, 844). 
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“(Ordinary) minds are familiar with this (external) cause, but the 
prophets are familiar with these (spiritual) causes,’’ (i, 846). 
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him.* 
The Ideal Man is identical with Logos or the Uni- 
versal Reason that creates and governs the Universe. 
The Ideal Man being the Final Cause of Creation 
is the last of Creation in point of time but existed 
before the Creation as an idea.* 
The Adam of the Qur’an represents the Ideal 
Man to whom the angels paid homage. 
The Ideal Man is the embodiment of Universal 
Reason and is identical with the Universal Soul ; 
therefore, no power is outside of him.* 


I, 3:5 vats (yew gl anvean (Soa gd AS ule JS 4) 5! 1,3 aS 
“To make you entirely empty of self, (so that) you should become 
low and He should make the word lofty (within you) 
“Though the Qur’an is (dictated) from the lips of the Prophet—if 
anyone says God did not speak it, he is an infidel.” (iv, 21 21-2122). 


2. The following verses sum up Rumi's ideas about the Ideal Man who 
has reached the goal : 
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“Such a non-existent one who hath gone from himself (become help- 
less) is the best of beings, and the great (one among them). 

“He hath passed away (fana) in relation to (the passing away of his 
attributes in) the Divine attributes, (but) in passing away (from 
selfhood) he really hath the life everlasting (bag@). 

‘*All spirits are under his governance; all bodies too are in Dis control, 

‘‘He that is overpowered (overhelmed) in Our grace is not compelled ; 
nay, he is one who freely chooses devotion (to Us). 

“In sooth, the end of free-will is that his free-will should be lost 
here.”” (iv, 398-402). 
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“Although he was unaffected by (worldly) pleasures, (yet) he was a 


man of (spiritual) pleasure and became the recipient of (that) 
pleasure.”” (iv. 405) 
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The following is the specimen of the interesting phenomtnon how 
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The Ideal Man does not represent only a possibi- 
lity. In every age there is someone who has realised 
it. | 

It is not contemplation but thorough transforma- 
tion of the self. The Ideal Man is absolutely dead to 
himself. He lives in God and God lives in him. 

No metaphor can explain the nature of this union 
of God and Man. Incarnation as well as Unification as 
conceptions derived from space are misleading when 
applied to non-spatial realities. 


all the powers imagined by positive religion as acting on man from 
ai were understood by Sufism as potentialities of the human soul 
itself : 
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see ‘Abul ‘Ali Bahr al-‘Ulum, Sharh bar Maihnawi (Niwalkishore 
Press, Lucknow), vol. III, p. 56. 
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“Therefore, in every epoch (after Muhammad) a saint arises (to act 
as his vicegerent) : the probation (of the people) lasts until the 
Resurrection.”’ (ii, 815). 


craw fe jd oly poe juni jhelys come ds OT Ug cm oll ng 
“That saint, then, is the living Imam who arises (in every age), 
whether he be a descendant of ‘Umar or of ‘Ali,”” (ii, £17). 
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THE SURVIVAL OF PERSONALITY 
Fana and Baga 


cy HE question of the survival of personality is one 
“ of the most'difficult problems in the Safi Meta- 
physics. This difficulty arises out of their conception 
of Being and things in so far as they exist, exist in 
God and are God. What lends individuality to a 
thing is the imperfection and limitation imposed by 
the mixture of non-being with Being. All pheno- 
menal contingent existence is perishable. The Qur’an 
had put the Sufi Metaphysics on the horns of a 
dilemma, on the one hand asserting that God is all 
in all, the Inside and the Outside, the Beginning and 
the End, and everything outside His Existence is 
perishable, and on the other hand maintaining the 
immortality of man. So the problem was to reconcile 
individual immortality with the pantheistic con- 
ception of Being. It was solved by the doctrine that, 
yet although Being belongs only to God, God, out of 
His overflowing and infinite Benificence, can impart 
His Being to non-being. Rumi sums up this view in 
the following verses : 
9% gud gl dag yd Aj O = Ago 9 Vio Nils cgatt aS 
yg Sod Ste fet GS Ath LG day jail a5 40 
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1, Compare with it Junaid, Tadhhivat ul-Awliya, Vol. II, p. 25 : 
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“All things are perishable except His Being ; when you do not exist 
in Him, do not expect to live. He whe loses himself in Our 
Existence is no more subject to the law of universal mortality. 
He has passed from annihilation to abiding Existence and he 
who exists in abiding Existence is not mortal.”’ 


God has a power of nourishing and transforming 
the imperfect to raise it to prefection. By losing 
itself in God, individuality is not annihilated but 
transformed : 
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“Thy existence in the Being of the Nourisher of all Being is like base 
metal being transformed through alchemy.” 


But when, on the one hand, individuality is con- 
sidered to bea sin and, on the other hand, the survival 
of personality is maintained, the problem becomes 
intellectually unintelligible. It is exactly here that 
Safism maintains the reality of an ultrarational truth 
and parts with the categories of the understanding. 
We stand here face to face with a dilemma.* To the 
intellect the essence of a thing is not imaginable with- 
out its attributes ; our knowledge of a thing consists 
of a collection of its attributes. Now when Kumi says 
that the essence of the soul survives in God but its 
attributes are annihilated,? the conception is unintel- 
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When thou hast become Jiving through Him, that (which thou hast 
become) is in sooth He: it is absolute unity ; how ts it co-part- 
nership ? Seek the explanation of this in the mirror of (devo- 
tional) works, for thou wilt not gain the understanding of it 
from speech and discourse.”’ (iv, 2767-2768). 
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‘‘Since it has been delivered from ‘I’-hood, it has become ‘I’ : bless- 
ings on the ‘I’ that is without affliction,” (v, 4140). 
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‘How should this ‘I’ be revealed by thinking ? That ‘TI’ is revealed 
(only) after passing away from self (fand). These intellects in 
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ligible in spite of the numerous analogies by which he 
tries to illustrate it. Existence, as the intellect, under- 
stands it, is conditioned and limited ; to get rid of all 
limitation is tantamount to getting rid of all exis- 
tence. But that is exactly what the Safi asks us to 
do. He tells us that real immortality is association 
with God by getting rid of limited and conditioned 
individuality : 
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“To be nigh (unto God) is not to go up or down: to be nigh unto 
God is to escape from the prison of existence. | 


‘*‘What room hath non-existence for ‘up’ and ‘down’? Non-existence 
hath no ‘soon’ or ‘far’ or ‘late’.’’ (iii, 4514-4515). 


When he tells us that along with time and space 
even plurality or number is a phenomenal category 
but still the individual soul survives in God without 
losing its individual essence, we do not know how 
to understand it or picture it to the imagination. 

Out of the numerous analogies that he employs 
to explain his view of life in death and survival in 
annihilation, he considers the analogy of the organism 
as most illuminating. Matter taken up into a living 
organism is dead as matter but lives and participates 
in the life of the organism. The unity of the organism 
is consistent with the multiplicity of its constituent 
organs. Such is the nature of the transformation of 
the souls in the unitary life of the divine organism. 

Hujwiri has dealt with this problem under 
various headings. In the description of the Sufi sect 
‘“Taytaris,’’? the followers of the famous Aba Yazid 
Bistami, he says that their special doctrine was 
tapture (ghalba) and intoxication (sukr). The ques- 
tion of suky and sahw (sobriety) is very closely allied 


their quest (of the real ‘I’) fall into the abyss of incarnation 
(4ulul) and ittihad.’’ (v, 4146-4147). 
I. Abu Yazid Tayfar b. ‘Isa b. Sarushan al-Bistami, 
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to the question of Fana@ and Baga, annihilation and 
subsistence. Abi Yazid and his. followers preferred 
intoxication to sobriety but Hujwiri preferred the 
latter to the former because, according to him, no one 
is a proper model for others, unless he is steadiast 
(mustagim). Abt Yazid argued that sobriety involves 
the fixity and equilibrium of human attributes which 
are the greatest veil between God and man, whereas 
intoxication involves the destruction of human attri- 
butes like foresight and choice and the annihilation of 
a man’s self-control in God so that only those facul- 
ties survive in him that do not belong to the human 
senus ; and they are the most complete and periect. 
Junaid,? considered in Safism as equal in rank with 
Bayazid, held the contrary doctrine of sobriety. This 
is a sufficient proof that Stfismis not one definite 
doctrine and no general statement about Siafism can 
be true, every case demanding a separate study. 
Hujwiri is in agreement with Junaid and remarks: 
“Tt is the best known and the most celebrated of all 
the Shaykhs have adopted it, notwithstanding that 
there is much difference in their sayings on the ethics 
of sufism. It is interesting and instructive to note 
here the conflict between Husayn b. Manstr (al- 
Hallaj) and Junaid. Junaid asked him the purpose for 
which he had come to him. WHallaj said, ‘For the 
purpose of associating with the Shaykh.’ Junaid 
replied, ‘I do not associate with madmen. Associa- 
tion demands sanity ; if that is wanting, the result is 
such behaviour as yours in regard to Sahl’..... 
Hallaj replied that ‘both sobriety and intoxication 
were the attributes of man, and man is veiled from 
his Lord until his attributes are annihilated.’ *’* So 


1, Abu’l Qasim al-Junaid b. Muhammad Ta’us al-‘ulama. 

2. Wnujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub, R. A. Nicholson’s translation, ‘pp. 
184-189. 
| _ Tt should be‘noted that Junaid was one of the learned men of Baghdad 
who put their signatures on the death sentence pronounced on Hallaj. 
(‘Attar, Tadhkiyvat al-Awliya). 
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we see that Hallaj, who was called mad and nonsen- 
sical by Junaid, was in perfect agreement with 
Bayazid who has been called by some as the first pro- 
mulgator of the doctrine of Annihilation and, on 
account of having sprung from a soil saturated with 
Buddhistic ideas, is supposed to have been influenced 
by the Buddhistic doctrine of Nirvana. 

The soberest form of the doctrine of Fana 
(annihilation) is nothing but the moral transformation 
caused by the substitution of the lower by the higher 
self, Says Hujwiri, ‘Adam and Fanda, as they are used 
by Satis, denote the disappearance of a blameworthy 
instrument and disapproved attribute in the course of 
seeking a praiseworthy attribute : they do not signify 
the search for non-reality by means of an instrument 
which exists. Again, he approaches the problem from 
the point of view of love and says that Purity is the 
characteristic of the lovers (of God) who are suns with- 
out cloud, because Purity is the attribute of those who 
love, and the lover is he who is dead (fanz) in his own 
attributes and living (b@qi) in the attributes of the be- 
loved. But in the next step even the sober Hujwiri ad- 
vances to the unchangeable noumenal realm which the 
egoistic intellect can hardly distinguish from annihi- 
lation and the history of Safism verifies the truth 
of his following statement about the ultimate desti- 
nation of the soul. ‘‘All the Shaykhs of this path are 
agreed that when a man has escaped from the 
captivity of stations (magamat) and gets rid of the 
impurity of states (ahwal) and is liberated from the 
abode of change and decay, and becomes endowed 
with all praiseworthy qualities, he is disjoined from 
all qualities....,. His state is hidden from the per- 
ception of intelligences and his time is exempt from 
the influence of thoughts. His presence (hadur) with 
God has no end, and his existence has no cause. And 
when he arrives at this degree, he becomes annihi- 
lated (fanz) in this world and the next and is made 
divine in the disappearance.oi humanity.’’ 
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This is what Rimi calls a second birth, which 
is nothing but dying in oneself and living in God, 
exactly in the spirit of St. Paul when he says : ‘‘It 
is not I but Christ that lives in me.’’ When Christ 
said that, in order to gain one’s life, one must lose 
it or to enter the kingdom of heaven one must be born 
again,’ he was alluding to the same state. All the 
analogies used by Rimi to illustrate this losing of 
self point to the conclusion that what is generally 
termed by some Sifis as annihilation 1s nothing but 
transformation of the lower into the higher self.” 
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“Thy existence in the Being of the Nourisher of all Being is like base 
metal being transformed through alchemy.” 


Rumi is a staunch believer in the development 
and survival of personality ; therefore, he is never 
tired of using the analogy of the organism to explain 
the living relation of the part to the whole. Every 
being develops and expands by becoming part of a 
higher organism. God is the Universal Spiritual 
Organism. Therefore, every individual should try to 
become an organ in the organism of God.* Rami, how- 


1. Note the following metaphysical interpretation of it by Rumi: 
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“When manis born a second time, he puts his foot on the head of all 


causation ; he rises above Belief in the First Cause and bears no 
grudge against the Final Cause.’’ (iii, 3576-3577) - 


_ 2, Hujwirt too understands fand, (annihilation) and ‘adam (non-be- 
ing) as meaning only transformation. 


‘Now the expression ‘adam and fan@ as they are used by the Sufis, 
denote the disappearance of a blameworthy instrument and disapproved 
attribute in the course of seeking a praiseworthy attribute ; they do not 
signify the search for non-reality by means of an instrument which exists. 
(Kashf al-Mahjub, Nicholson’s translation, p. 28.) 
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ever, is always conscious of the fact that these 
ultimate facts of life can be illustrated only by 
atialogies and not by logical concepts ; but analogies, 
when strained too much, always break. They cannot 
stand a logical cross-examination. Cut away from 
the divine organism, we become lifeless limbs, but the 
organism of God is not such a whole whose ‘‘whole- 
ness’’ or perfection can suffer by the falling away 
of parts. In the divine organism, the ultimate relation 
of the parts to the whole is ultrarational. 

There are various other analogies that Rumi uses 
in order to illustrate that the personality of the 
individual, notwithstanding its being overwhelmed by 
the Divine Presence and saturated with the attributes 
of God, is not annihilated. The essence of the indi- 
vidual survives, although his attributes may be merged 
in the divine attributes. He is lost only as the candle 
or the star is lost in the morning in the overwhelm- 
ing effulgence of the light of the sun.’ The fact of 
the annihilation of the self by being clothed with 
divine attributes, a state of consciousness in which the 
individual feels his identity with God is illustrated 
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“The part cut away from the whole becomes useless ; the organ 
severed from the body becomes dead It remains lifeless unless it 
joins the organism again. But the infinite spiritual organism is 
not a whole that could lose anything by the falling away of the 
severed parts. This severance and joining cannot be described in 
words ; only an imperfect analogy has been offered.’’ (ili, 1036- 
1937, 1939-1940). 
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‘Similar is the casé with the seekers of the presence of God ; when 
God appears, the seeker sinks into nothingness. In the divine 
presence he perishes and then exists and does not exist. This 
existence in non-existence is a peculiar phenomenon, in the 
attempt to understand which many an intellect is lost, and the 
pen when it reaches this point issplit. (iii, 4658, 4662, 4663). 
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by Rumi by the analogy of red-hot iron in fire, The 
iron takes on the properties of fire without losing its 
own individual essence entirely. In that state, if it 
claims to be fire itself, it would not be wrong. In that 
condition it is fire and not fire at the same time! This 
explains the paradox how the individual, when ulti- 
mately saturated with the attributes of divinity, exists 
and does not exist at the same time.’ It is not annihi- 
lation but transformation and the identification of at- 
tributes. 

Rimi interprets in the same terms the Prophet's 
Ascension (mi‘vaj). According to him, flying physt- 
cally to the heavens to meet God is absurd because 
God does not live in the heavens. The ascension of 
man is only spiritual ; it is only divesting oneself of 
the attributes of one’s narrow individuality to enter 
the realm of the Eternal and Unmanifested or, in the 
words of Rami cul giny gud te jl? Belief in bodily 
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“The essence of his being survives but his attributes are merged in 
the attributes of God, like the flame of a candle that in the pre- 
sence of the sun exists, and does not exist. The flame of the 
candle exists because if you put cotton on it it is burnt away ; 
it does mot exist because it gives you no light : the light of the 


sun has annihilated it.”’ (ili, 3670-3673). 
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‘‘The colour of iron is lost in the colour of the fire, the iron has 
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ascension to a physical heaven to'meet God was abso- 
lutely opposed to the fundamentals of Sufi metaphysics; 
hence we meet among the Sifis most interesting inter- 
pretations of Mi‘vaj. The following is a fine quatrain 
of Sarmad, the famous mystic beheaded in Delhi by 
the order of the orthodox Emperor Aurangzeb : 
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“He who realised the secret of his reality became more extensive 
than the Heavens; the theologian asserts that the Prophet 
went up to the Heavens but Sarmad says that the Heavens 
descended unto him.’’!} 


As the conception of ‘adam and fana is of funda- 
mental importance to understand Rimi’s outlook on 
life, let me add some illustrations to make his mean- 
ing clearer. Here is an extremely instructive passage 
which gives us Rumi’s conception of Being and its 
gradations. The Noumenal Realm which he calls 
‘adam is the Realm of amr (Command or Will). It 


assumed the colour of the fire and has become like fre, When 
it becomes red like gold, then its appearance boasts without 
words : ‘I am fire.’ Glorified by the colour and nature of fire 
it says, ‘I am fire, I am fire, if you doubt it, then come, put your 
hand on me or touch my face with your face.’ Such is the case 
of man ; lit up with the Light of God, this privilege makes him 
the object of adoration for the angels. Be silent, what is iron 
and fire : the analogy is ridiculous.” 
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“The nearness to God is not attained by rising higher or diving 
deeper into space ; nearness to God is attained by shaking off 
the phenomenal existence. Early and late and far and near and 
high and low do not exist in the Noumena] Reality. The 
treasures of Truth are found in ‘non-existence,’ thou proud of 
thy existence knowest not what non-existence means,” (iii, 
4514-45160). (Note how the Real being is called fast and mais? in 
the same breath. 
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is unitary and beyond the Phenomenal. This Will, 
says Rami, is an indivisible Noumenal Reality, but 
the moment it enters the Realm of Speech and Action 
it splits up into multiplicity in order to be grasped 
by the senses and the intellect. 
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‘‘O God, point out to the soul that sphere where speech grows with- 
out words, so that it may hasten to the Realm of Truth through 
the Expanse of ‘adam, the source of all thought and Being. 
Thought is narrower than ‘adam and, therefore, oppressing. 
Then again hasti or the manifested existence is narrower 
than thought ; it gives us only partial aspects of things, the moon 
appearing as a crescent. The existence manifested to the 
senses is narrower still, it is a closed prison. This narrowness 
results from numbers and multiplicity and physical combinations 
born of the senses. The Realm of Unity is beyond the senses ; 
if you desire Unity, turn that way. The Act of Will ‘Let there 
be’ was one (indivisible) Act, in speech it was split into two 
letters. and the meaning became manifest.” (1, 3092-3100). 


So we see that Rumi’s conception of immortality 
follows from his conception of the transcendental self 
and from his idealistic premises. Man is afraid of 
death because he considers himself to be a part of 
phenomenal nature in which things arise, grow and 
decay. So he wants to convince man of the fact that 
his real self, far from being a product of nature, is the 
source of all nature. The physical body as well as 
the Universe are the products and reflections of the 


Jf 
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transcendental self of man. 
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“Intoxication is notin the wine but in our own ecstacy. And the 
revolution of the spheres depends on our consciousness. The 
body owes its existence to us, not weto the body.” (i, 1811- 
182). 


So he only is afraid of death who considers the 
Universe to be more real than his own self. Body 
is the shadow of the soul, not the soul the shadow of 
the body. The soul is the substance and the universe 
is its attribute. The realisation of this truth frees 
man from all fear of death. 
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“They had recognised (the difference of) their (bodily) shadows from 
their (real) selves, and were brisk and alert and happy and 
exulting ; since they had seen the origin of this (corporeal) 
composition, they were not afraid of the derivatives (which 
belong to the domain) of imagination.” (iii, 1726, 1728). 
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‘“‘Hence the heat is the substance, and the world is the accident : 
how would the heart’s shadow (reflection) be the object of the 
heart’s desire ?”’ (ii, 2266), 


We have seen in Rimi’s doctrine of evolution 
that he approached the problem of immortality from 
the standpoint of development as well. In his trans- 
cendental aspect, man isalready eternal andimmortal, 
but, from the point of view of existence in time, man 
is sure of a progressive immortality. The conception 
of impersonal immortality had been developed in 
Sufism long before Rimi, but the idea of progressive 
immortality is absolutely original with him. Darwin- 
ism has taught the development of species through 
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struggle and selection but Rumi taught the develop- 
ment of the individual soul making every death a 
stepping stone to rise to a higher life.? 


T 03) ye Ol ge ew iW 59 pdt tl 9 ad Srk> 3 
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(Quoted in the Chapter on Evolution ) 
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DRorEssor NICHOLSON, the greatest authority 
on Sufism in the West, in his excellent little book, 

Idea of Personality in. Sufism, made an attempt 
to show ‘‘that Sifism is not necessarily pantheistic 
but often bears the marks of a genuine personal 
religion inspired by a personal God.’’ He added, 
however, the warning that ‘‘we must beware of at- 
tributing to Moslems all that the term ‘Personality’ 
Suggests to us.”. Furthermore, he is perfectly right 
in this statement that the expression ‘‘Divine Person- 
ality’’ cannot be translated into any Muslim langu- 
age. My chief purpose in this work is to confine my- 
self to the consideration of the question with refer- 
ence to the position of Jalaluddin Rimi in this 
respect. But before dealing with the subject with 
reference to Rimi, it is absolutely necessary to be clear 
about the term ‘Personality’ in general. The 
connotation of personality might be analysed as 
follows : | 

(r) It is more than ‘individuality’ which can be 
possessed by inanimate objects as well as animals. 

(2) Personality is an essential human conception 
and the differentia to be added to individuality in 
order to raise it to personality consists in the plurality 
of independent egos entering freely into psychological 
relations with one another. 

It, therefore, necessarily implies the plurality of 
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independent wills, endowed with human attributes, 
capable of entering into volitional unity. 

Now it is quite evident that an absolutely trans- 
cendent God cannot possess personality and also 
an absolutely immanent God cannot be invested with 
these attributes. Absolute transcendence would lead 
either to the Pramatma or Brahman of the Vedanta 
or the ineffable ‘One’ of Plotinus or the ‘Unknowable’ 
of Herbert Spencer. Nor can the highest point of the 
pyramid of ideas of Plato, nor the ‘Form of Forms’ of 
Aristotle be personal. Absolute immanence, however, 
would make God an impersonal and infinite ‘Some- 
thing’ or ‘Everything’ and would justify the remark 
of Schopenhauer that Pantheism is the romance of 
Atheism. In order to be personal, God must either 
be human through and through or at least possess 
a human aspect of existence. A thoroughly human 
God, however naive and ridiculously anthropo- 
morphic the conception may be, would at least be 
personal in the sense that man can come into personal 
touch with him. But a God absolutely exalted above 
all that we understand by human personality is 
merely an x at which the human mind can only look 
with a blank gaze.’ | 

Now the only form of faith which must neces- 
sarily attribute some sort of personality to God is — 
Theism. But Theism is not a definitely fixed idea of 
God. The theism of the Christian believers of Trinity, 
for instance, is fundamentally different from the 
theism of Islam. The Qur’an, in spite of being tho- 
roughly theistic, fought hard against the idea of God- 
Man, ‘‘a question of prime importance for Christians. ~ 
‘‘What we may call the philosophical use of ‘Person’ 
in the modern European languages has been deter- 
mined by the use in the formulation of the Christian 
doctrine of Trinity of Hypostasis and persona as 


1. For a thoroughgoing discussion of the problem, see C.C. J. 
Webb, God and Personality, Gifford Lectures, 1918-1919, London, p. 46. 
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equivalent expressions.’’* So it is no wonder that 
Islam has not discussed the problem of the personality 
of God in the same way as Christianity.” The exact 
equivalent-of person in Arabic is shakhs, a word which 
Islam never applied to God and the one solitary tradi- 
tion—a! cy »s] je2 Y (‘there is no person more jealous 
than God’)—is only a form of expression equivalent to 
‘‘No one is more jealous than God.’’ However, only 
the presence or absence of particular terminology 
should not mislead anybody into the idea that the 
problem never existed among the Muslims. Very 
‘ much the same problem has been always discussed in 
Islam under the broader conception of dhat and stfat 
(Being and the Attributes of God) and their mutual 
relation, of tashbih and tanzth (anthropomorphism and 
‘the Purity’ or exaltation of God above human attri- 
butes).? 

As most of the theological disputes in Islam are 
based on the different verses of the Qur’an and their 
interpretation, so was the case with the question of 
the Personality of God. The Allah of the Qur’an is 
both transcendent and immanent, in close personal 
touch with the Universe and Man and still infinitely 
exalted above His Creatures. ‘‘Say Allah is one. 
Allah is He on Whom all depend; He begets not, nor is 
He begotten: and none is like Him.’’ This beauti- 
ful Meccan Sira gives us in a nutshell the essence of 
the Qur’anic Theism. It refutes polytheism, it re- 
futes the doctrine of Trinity, it nullifies all attempts 
to imagine any likeness about God, but at the same 
time establishes the relation of God to the world as 
‘He on Whom all depend.’* But Theism could not be 


1. C.C. J. Webb, God and Pevsonality, p. 46. 


2. Athird term ¢ajsim stands for gross anthropomorphism that attri- 
butes a body to God. 


3. The Holy Prophet is reported to have said when asked what 
Joa! ! was | 92! gd 41 a..a: (SA) | ga (He is the Lord to Whom re- 
course is had in every need). Quoted in the English translation of the 
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saved by making God an absolutely abstract trans- 
cendent ‘One’; so the Qur’an gives Him enormous 
number of attributes analogous to the human quali- 
ties, but warning in the same breath that there is 
‘nothing even like the likeness of Him.’? He is nearer 
to man than his own neck-vein, but His nearness is 
not spatial. He loves those who love Him and He 
answers those who invoke Him. Another most en- 
chanting verse of the Qur’an attempts to give only a 
likeness of His Light asserting at the end that it 
should be taken only as a parable. ‘‘ Allah is the 
Light of the heavens and the earth; a likeness of His 
Light is a niche in which is a lamp, the lamp is in a 
glass, and the glass is as it were a brightly shining 
star, lit from a blessed olive tree, neither eastern nor 
western, the oil whereof almost gives Light, though 
fire touched it not—Light upon Light—Allah guides 
to His Light whom He pleases, and Allah sets forth 
parables for men and Allah is Cognizant of all 
things.’’? 

The Our’anic conception of God, though in many 
ways resembling the Jewish and the Christian concep- 
tion, still possessed certain elements peculiar to itself 
which it is necessary to examine before we can under- 
stand and appreciate its development in Sifism, 

It can be summed up as follows: 

(x) He is the Creator Who creates things out of 
nothing by a sheer act of will. When He desires to 
create a thing He only says, ‘Let it be,’ and there it is. 


Our’an, with Commentary, page 1234, by Muhammad Ali (Lahore, 1920). 
Abu Hayyan, Imam Asiruddin, Commentary on the Qur’an (2.>0J| >). 
Imam Fakhruddin Razi (*5 28). 

‘n. Ch, xliii, ry. ~ oad) coal! 5 9 geet ALT oe) 
Ch. xvi, 84. JY AN) 9) prod s 
2. Chapter xxiv 35. 


Ghazali’s Mishkat al-Anway, a small but profound treatise, is a meta- 
physical exposition of these verses. W.H.T. Gairdner has done a transla- 
tion of it into English (published by Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, Lahore), 
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He is an Artist,(but not in the sense of the Greek 
thinkers): He creates Matter as well as Form. He 
created the Universe and the angels, before He created 
man.? | 

(2) He is the incessant source of life; everything 
and every being exists and persists through Him.? 

(3) He is endowed with the highest attributes.® 

(4) God is the only self-subsisting, eternal and 
necessary Being and everything else is created and 
has a contingent existence. 

(5) He is immanent as well as transcendent. In 
spite of the fact that everything lives through Him. 
, hothing is hike Him and He transcends everything ; 
He cannot be contained by the Universe and cannot 
be bound by time and space. He is immanent, be- 
cause He is in everything and specially in the soul of 
man,* because it was His own spirit which He breath- 
ed into man. 

(6) Everything except His own Being is perish- 
able. 

(7) The whole Universe is His revelation, but He 
reveals Himself more directly and personally to His 
chosen creatures to guide them and the others 
through them. 

(8) He does not incarnate Himself; no man, be he 
the most perfect among men, can ever rise to be equal 
to God. The infinity of God’s knowledge and power 
are immensely superior to anything attainable by 
man. : 

(9) He sees and hears and speaks and replies and 
can come into the closest personal touch with His 
chosen ones. He tries men and rewards virtue and 
punishes vice. He acts with justice and with truth, 


I, The often-repeated ge o . 
B+ Mgenred cl. dlalls (vii. 180). 
4. Og pes Hil enn ($9 (li. 22). 
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but His will is inscrutable though He acts according 
to definite unalterable ways. 

(10) God is the Light of the heavens and the 
earth, His knowledge comprehends everything in the 
heavens and the earth, nothing is hidden from Him 
and the slightest movement does not escape His 
notice. 

(rz) The physical eye cannot see Him. 

(12) He is the beginning and He is the end; He 
is without and He is within, 

This is ina nutshell the picture of God as presented 
by the Qur’an: the picture of the Unpicturable and the 
conception of the Inconceivable. The various sides 
of this picture, taken alone and exaggerated, might 
lead to all the possible conceptions of God ever enter- 
tained by the thought or imagination of man, except 
those which the Qur’an emphatically refuted, 1.e. 
Polytheism in its various forms and the Christian 
Trinity. Otherwise, the God of Islam is both personal 
and impersonal, immanent as well as transcendent. 
Now what happened in the later history of this idea 
in Islam was due to looking only at one aspect of the 
picture and over-emphasising it at the cost of the 
other aspects. Exaggeration of the personal aspect 
led to Anthropomorphism, sometimes of a very gross 
type! and emphasis on the impersonal aspect led to a 
kind of intellectual abstraction identical with the One 
of Plotinus or the Brahman of Vedanta or the Un- 
knowable of Spencer about which nothing could be 
thought, imagined or asserted. With emphasis on 
isolated verses of the Qur’an one could develop Pan- 


1. For instance, the school of Ahmad ibn Hanbal. Hujwiri does not 
hold him responsible for the views of the Anthropomorphists: ‘‘The doc- 
trines attributed to him today by certain Anthropomorphists are invent- 
ions and forgeries ; he is to be acquitted of all notions of that sort.” (Kashf 
aleMahjub, p. 117.) 

Ghazali’s Miskkat al-Anway is a typical example of the conception of 
an utterly transcendent God Who cannot be conceived as the direct cause 
of the movement of the spheres which consequently must be entrusted to 
a vicegerent, al-Mata‘. 
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theism, Anthropomorphism or any type of Theism, 
the only unavoidable feature in any view of God 
based on the Qur’an being one or other form of the 
Unity of God. So long as no equal or associate was 
ascribed to Him, any view of God might claim to be 
orthodox. 

The problem of the nature of God did not bother 
the early Muslims. A Hadith* was often quoted that 
the Prophet forbade his followers to brood over the 
nature of God; they should meditate only on his bless- 
ings. But certain natures cannot help attempting 
to pierce behind the veil and to know not only the 
phenomena but the Essence of Being. With thestudy 
of Greek philosophy, Gnosticism and Neoplatonism, 
the Muslim conceptions began to undergo a gradual 
change. But in every case thoughts imbibed from 
foreign sources were engrafted on the verses of the 
Qur’an that could give them a suitable basis. 

The first noteworthy movement towards an ab- 
stract idea of God is met with among the Mu‘tazilites. 
The Qur’an had laid great emphasis on the unity of 
- God, but that unity was no intellectual abstraction ; 
it was a unity consistent with the multiplicity of attri- 
butes. The Mu‘tazilites, however, thought that the 
unity was not consistent with multiplicity and hence 
denied the attributes of God. If any attribute is any- 
thing other than the essence, then, along with the 
essence, it denotes a multiplicity; if it is identical 
with the essence, it is nothing but the Unitary Es- 
sence. The multiplicity of the Attributes cannot co- 
exist with the unity of God. It was tantamount to 
the denial of all attributes, leaving God as a bare ab- 
straction. 


1. Hadith: al ols Gg Sai Vo al of 9X5, 
Rumi has referred to this Hadith in the couplet : 
4x ls jo ed ga oe as Ng demas I; Ls d42,3 bern et ond 


“Hence Mustafa (Muhammad) enjoined us, saying, ‘Do not seek to 
investigate the Essence of God.,”’ (iv, 3700). 
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Mu‘tazilism continued to flourish until, in the 
first half of the ninth century, it met the powerful 
orthodox reaction led by al-Ash‘ari' (b. 873 c.£.). 
Ash‘ari maintained the doctrine of the attributes of 
God even against the Mu‘tazilites. God, according to 
him, was the Ultimate Necessary Existence which 
‘carries its attributes in its own Being.’’ Besides 
this they tried to prove that God could be visible in 
spite of His Being unextended. 

Before Rimi the speculation about the nature of 
_ God had hardly left any view unattempted. From 
naive Anthropomorphism down to the ineffable ‘ One’ 
of Plotin, the whole range of possible conceptions was 
traversed. Some attempted to deny the attributes 
of God as existing outside of Him and to identify 
them with His Essence; others tried to simplify the 
problem by reducing their number. Some identified 
Him with the Universe and the others with Man. 
Some made man a God and others made God a man. 
In every case there was a truth exaggerated onesidedly 
intoafalsehood. Islam waited for a healthy synthesis 
of the scriptural, the philosophical and the mystical 
or, technically speaking, of nagl, ‘agi and kashf (Au- 
thority, Reason and Personal Revelation),? in order to 
satisfy all the sides of the human mind. It is exact- 
ly this synthesis that is characteristic of Rami and 
the secret of his success in satisfying the cravings of 
the theologians, the philosophers and the mystics. 

The following extracts out of the Mathnavi would 
verify the truth of this statement. 

(1) Logical knowledge of God is impossible, be- 


1. He was a pupil of al-Jubba’i—the representative of the younger 
school of Mu‘tazilismin Basra See Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abdul Aasun 
Ashavi und Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, p. 82. 


2. Cf. D B Macdonald, Moslem Theology (1903, London), p, 120, 
where he speaks of these three elements and remarks that these three 
threads are woven distinctly through the web of Muslim religious thought, 
“They were in the tissue of Mohammad’s brain and they have been in his 
church since he died. Now one would be most prominent, now another, 
accordjng to the thinker of the time: but all were present to some degree.” 
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cause all knowledge depends upon comparison and 
limitations and moves in contraries; light is known 
by contrasting it with darkness and pleasure is known 
through pain. But God is the sum total of all exis- 
tence and nothing stands outside of Him by contrast- 
ing with which He could be known.' 

(2) Whoever thinks he knows the Essence of God 
deludes himself; he is deluded by an illusion of names 
and attributes. Thought is a creature and a creature 
can never be identified with the Creator; so such a 
lover of God loves a picture of his own imagination. 
If the bull or the ass desired to picture God, they 
could picture Him only as a bull or an ass ; so is the 
case with man who desires to give Him a form.? 


Eee eet S AT) oe 2 


“Who shall describe the action of Him Who hath no like ?”’ (i, 311). 
35) Olpty ie Cuegily Ga aX oe Sig bdag deer Lanile oye 
“Hidden things, then, are manifested by means of their opposite ; 
since God hath no opposite, He is hidden.” (i, 1131). 
pote jo AK Ue th te de yg  Cguild gi A 
‘‘ Therefore thou knowest light by its opposite: opposite reveals 
opposate in (the process of) coming forth.”’ (i, 1133). 
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“The light of God hath no opposite in (all) existence, that by means 
of that opposite it should be possible to make Him Manifest."’ 


(i, 1134). | 
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cael Ng) oe! WN 9 cael Bad 53 opm earl Ang ctlogl 5 otal) oh 9 
“ Tf he conceives that he is-in love with the Essence (of God), con- 
ception of the (Divine) names and attributes is not the Essence. 
‘‘ Conception is begotten of qualities and definition : God is not be- 
gotten, He is Jam yulad.”" (i, 2757-2758). 
wld Am 5) ls] \y l; Asli wll a= 29) S= Ad las Mis 
“ Reason is the shadow of God : God is the sun : what power hath the 
shadow to resist His'sun ?”’ (iv, 2111). 
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‘ (As regards) that One whose Essence is an object of the thought, in 
reality the (thinker’s) speculation is not concerning the Essence.”’ 


(iv, 3701). 
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(3) Whatever you can think about is perishable; 
so God is He Who cannot enter thought.’ 

(4) God is neither immanent nor transcendent 
and also nothing between the two; the questions ‘‘How’’ 
and ‘‘Why”’ do not apply to Him. No thought can 
comprehend Him, for He is not related to the effect 
like a cause.? 

(5) God does not melt by thy grief, nor does thy 
pain make Him sorrowful. It is true that He is 
loving and merciful, but His mercy is nothing lke 
human mercy, because the nature of human mercy is 
grief. Only the effect of His undefinable mercy can 
be experienced ; the nature of the attribute itself is 
incomprehensible. So all the perfections that we at- 
tribute to Him become known to us by their effects 
and examples only.’ 
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** Everyone is naturally attached to some veil and judges that it is 
in sooth the identity (‘ayn) of Him.” (iv, 3703). 
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‘‘ Tf the animal sense could see the King (God), then the ox and the 
ass would behold Allah as such.” (ii. 65). 
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«All that you may think of is hable to pass away ; he that comes not 
into thought is God.”’ (ii, 3107). 
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‘Not united, not separated, O Perfection ; nay, devoid of quality or 
description or causation,’” (iii, 1340). 
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‘‘ Thou art not contained in the bosom of any thought, nor art thou 
joined with the effect, as a cause,’’ (iii, 1342). 
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6) ‘Tf I call Him the Sea of Life or the Life of 
the Seas, the analogy is not very expressive. It 
would be better to say God is that from Which comes 
all this and that and every kernel of life is in relation 
to Him only a shell.”’ 

All this would have led not to a God but to a 
bare abstraction if that was all what one could say 
about Him. That would have meant a kind of in- 
tellectual and religious Nihilism which we find in the 
logically consistent system of Vendanta ending in 
Neit, Neti and silence. So this negative theology was 
balanced and supplemented by Rimi by positive ele- 
ments in order to make personal attitude towards God 
possible. Let us see how he accomplished it. 

Everyone tries to define the unknown God. The 
philosopher gives a definition and the critic contra- 
dicts him and a third one abuses both of them. 
Everyone describes the path leading to Him, as if he 
had been there. That is neither the whole truth nor 
are all of them entirely wrong; falsehood has truth as 
a necessary correlative.’ 


“O Marvellous! shall He suffer defect through your burning, or 
shall He become full of sorrow for the pain of your burning ? 

‘« His mercy is not the mercy of Adam, for sorrow is mingled with the 
mercy of Adam. 

“The mercy of the creation is anxious ; the mercy of God is exempt 
from sorrow and anxiety. 

«« Know that the mercy of Unconditioned (God) is like this, O father ; 
naught but the effect thereof comes into the imagination (is con- 
ceivable to us). 

“The effects and fruit of His mercy are manifest, but how should 
anyone except Him know its quiddity ? 

** None knows the quiddities of the attributes of (Divine) Perfection 
except through (their) effects and by means of confession.” 
(ili, 3631-3636). 
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‘Even as in the matter of knowledge (of God) everyone describes 
differently, the Unseen Object of description. 

‘‘ The philosopher gives an explanation of another kind ; a scholastic 
theologian invalidates his statement.”’ (ii, 2923- -2924) 
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Man’s knowledge of God can best be illustrated 
by the story of the elephant’ brought by the Indians 
to a country where it was unknown, and made to 
stand in an absolutely dark house, People flocked to ° 
that room to see it, but baffled by utter darkness 
they began to explore it by touch. One who touched 
his tusk only thought the elephant was like a pipe, 
another passed his hands on its legs and considered it 
a pillar, and another mounted his back and held it to 
be acommodious piece of furniture. So the individuals 
come into contact with one or other aspect of divine 
nature and generalise it as Absolute Reality. Such is 
the nature of man’s analogies about the nature and 
attributes of God. So the true faith lies in the belief - 
that, though man’s knowledge cannot thoroughly com- 
prehend the nature of God, and human and personal 
attributes, even when raised to infinite perfection, can- 
not be intelligibly applied to Him, still these analogies 
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** Each one (of them) gives these indications of the Way, in order 
that it may be supposed that they belong to that village. 

‘* Know the truth to be this, (that) all these (various persons) are not 
in the right ; nor (again) are this herd entirely astray. 

‘“‘ Because nothing false is shown without the True: the fool beught 
(desired) spurious coins in the hope of (its being) gold.” 
(ii, 2926-2928.) 
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‘“* He that says, ‘ All are true "—’tis folly (on his part); and he that 
says, ‘ All are false "—he is damned.”’ (ii, 2942), 
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** The elephant was ina dark house: some Hindus had brought it 
for exhibition,”’ (ili, 1259). 
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“On account of the (diverse) place (object) of view, their statements 
differed : one man entitled it ‘ dal,’ another ‘ alif.’ 

‘* If there had been a candle in each one’s hand, the difference would 
have gone out of their words.” (iii, 1267-1268), 
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are not entirely false; ‘‘ They are but broken lights 
of Thee, and Thou, O Lord, art more than they”’ 
(Tennyson). 

' . Nobody can think the Formless except under 
certain forms. Those who cannot get beyond these 
forms are injured thereby and are veiled from the 
Truth. But he who can transcend these forms and 
get to the Formless and takes these forms for what 
they are worth is not injured by them.? Creating 
forms and then transcending them is the progress by 
Which man can approach God. 

So Ramiemployed forms and analogies more pro- 
fusely than any other Islamic writer but he was abso- 
lutely clear about the nature of analogy. The distinc- 
tion between mathal and mithal (likeness and analogy) 
given very clearly by Ghazali is repeated more than 
once by kimi. There could be no phenomenal like- 
ness for God or for Divine Realities but analogy is 
allowable and necessary. When God is likened unto 
Light or paradise is described as a garden, it is not 
likeness but analogy. So God is not an abstract and 
absolutely attributeless Being Who sits behind the 
scenes eternally unmoved. According to Rimi, ‘ He is 
the most active Being and loves actively. Every day 
He is busy with something new.”* The Sovereign 
ruling the universe cannot sit idle. He loves move- 
ment; therefore even a useless effort is better than 
utter passivity. What an emphatic refutation of 


; i glact KI culele yr 0d cresle IN owe Ble cdi jl 
392 Sw} ail 5 55 Uae dga9 9 Aol Syed jl Sy me 
Sele ge gf ceed Hil yr el yg 2 cna gh eli 
Aassgl (23 3 9 Atrgy gl 529 Ail Syeo 2. oA ‘Bye yg 
SF tent 4 Spe ne ob hs Old 52 yp Cal Ay y ye Ose 
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2. Reference to the words of the Qur’an: Oa og ig 1092 Ss : 
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Quietism generally considered to be inseparable from 
mysticism ! God possesses the highest attributes of 
Life and Power and Knowledge and Love whose 
nature is not intellectually intelligible but ‘whose 
fruits can be experienced by us.’ 

As Rami’s God is not an abstract Unity, so living 
in Him and losing oneself in Him too does not mean 
the merging of the drop in the homogeneous ocean. 
He is rather a believer of &! xs |4a2 (‘Acquire the 
qualities of God’) and ultimately be clothed with His 
attributes without losing the essence of your own 
personality.’ 


Ai} azteT lie 59 9 AuIY = wiladd& Ulpa_ pl 5S oS ol 


We now pass on to a closer examination of Sufi 
Monism (wahkdat al-wujud) because of all the views 
about God that standpoint which is generally termed 
Pantheism is most closely allied to the Safi Metaphy- 
sics. By many Rami is considered to be a Pantheist. 
Nicholson acktiowledges that that was his first 1m- 
pression when he translated some odes out of Diwan-t- 
Shams-i-Tabriz and knew less about Sifism, but a 
fuller knowledge of the subject has convinced him 
that the standpoint of Sufis like Rimi is consistent 
with belief in a personal God.* | 


t. It is a noteworthy fact about Riimi that in all the numerous 
analogies employed by him to describe the ultimate Union of man with 
God, he always chose such as would picture the preservation of personality 
even in that ultimate absorption. The analogy of the stars in the morning 
losing themselves in the light of the sun is one of the numerous pictures 
that illustrate his viewpoint. He never talks of the drop sinking into the 
ocean. 


2. R. A. Nicholson, Idea of Personality in Sufism. 
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Qn THE literature about Sifism one generally meets 

the ambiguous and sweeping assertion that 
Stfism is a pantheistic doctrine. But a closer study 
of the subject reveals that such a great variety oi 
metaphysical and moral ideas are classed together 
under that generic term that any and every view 
might be true about some one of its representatives, 
but no statement can be true about all of them. 
Islam itseli has never classed Sifism under any one 
heading and that explains the fact why Sifism is not 
regarded as a doctrine with any definite boundaries 
to mark it off either from orthodox Islam or from any 
system of metaphysics, There must, however, be some 
justification for labelling it as pantheistic in general. 
When we ask ourselves: What is Pantheism ?—the 
answer would be to say: It is a doctrine that main- 
tains that all things are God or the ‘All’ is God, 
which is exactly how the Persian terminology des- 
cribes it—Hama ast,* Allis He. The Arabic expres- 
sion for it (wahdat al-wujud,‘* The Unity of Being’) is 
tinged with metaphysics and is the philosophical way 
of putting the same simple idea. We need not stop to 


1. Jami, Law@ih, Lahore 1330 A.H., p. 16: 
Sung] debate ib! 9 1aS 335 3° nes gl dado ed 9 Uprtniab 9 Asluad 
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examine whether Pantheism defined as above is a 
possible concept, because the conception of God iS 
possible only as a relative idea, correlative with the 
world. So, saying ‘All is God’ is a contradiction in 
terms. To call this All as One or Absolute is more 
Jogical and hence one must acknowledge that the 
Arabic term describes the doctrine more exactly than 
its Persian equivalent. It is easy to see that all 
possible views about the Ultimate Reality can be 
termed as pantheistic if they propound only the Unity 
of Ultimate Reality, whatever its nature may be. 
Even most of the evidently atheistic doctrines can be 
identified with it, to justify the witty remark of 
Schopenhauer that Pantheism is the poetry of 
Atheism. Ethical Monism like that of Fichte or 
Panlogism like that of Hegel, the One-Substance 
doctrine of Spinoza with a number of others in so far 
as they are monistic are pantheistic. So the mere 
discovery or assertion that Stfism is Pantheistic does 
not enlighten us in the least as to its view about the 
One Ultimate Reality. 

Does the Qur’an offer a basis for any type of 
Pantheism ? The Qur’an, on the whole, is simply 
theistic. God the Creator is different from His 
creation. The universe and the creation have a real 
existence apart from God. The creation is not an © 
illusion or a vain show ; it is an earnest Reality. It 
was quickened into being from nothing or non-being ; 
its contingent existence depends upon God Who can 
reduce it to Nothing from which it sprang. But the 
history of religious consciousness shows that it seldom 
rests in this naive view. The development and 
deepening of Theism slowly and steadily passes into 
the idea that in so far as all that exists exists 
through God, it exists in God and in so far as Existence 
is real, it is nothing but God Himself. That the 
Theism of Qur'an by this inner logical necessity did 
pass into a type of Pantheism is quite evident from 
some of the verses scattered here and there. We can 
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trace this slow gradation. The transcendent God 
Who at first, as it were, standing outside of His 
creation, supports it and knows it, and manages 
it, comes nearer and nearer, nearer to man than his 
own jugular vein, identifies himself with some of his 
actions, then passes into the Light of the heavens and 
the earth (directionless because embracing all direc- 
tions) and finally enters utter Immanence where He is 
the beginning and He is the End, He is the Outward, 
and He is the Inward, and Everything passes and 
only the Being of the Lord of Glory and Beneficence 
abides." 

If we call this Pantheism, then one must acknow- 
ledge that all Theism, if it does not stop at gross 
anthropomorphism and truly and faithfully follows its 
internal impulse, does end in the conception of an all- 
embracing Divinity ‘in whom we live and move and 
have our being.’ This type of Theism, in order to 
distinguish it from the naive type on the one hand 
and from Absolute Monism on the other, was termed 
Panentheism by Krause,? and the popularity of this 


T. all day <3 | rey |:ol3 [Whithersoever ye turn, there is the Presence 
of God (ii. 115)] } 4s yo! bam Cj AJ | 31 oF [For We are nearer to him 
than (his) jugular vein (1. 16)] ; 13 9 © Jig G94 al Of [God cometh in 
between a man and his heart (vili. 24)] ; (.-) al (V9 ng) 3) ey bog 
[When thou threwest (a handful of dust), it was not thy act, but God's 
(viti. £7)] ; uy Vly Slgouul yi avl [God is the light of the heavens and the 
earth (xxiv. 35)]; ¢blJl 9 yrlh)| 49 yl 3 dg! a [He is the First 
and the Last, the Evident and the Immanent (Ixii 3)]; CW. C2,) G) ol 
[For my Lord is (always) near, ready to answer (xi. 61)]; 433 ey 
(I am indeed close to them (11. 186)] ; 4p—9 pf re cone LS 9a Ni ayy 
[There is no god but He. Everything (that exists) will perish except His 
own Face (xxvuil. 88)]. | 


2 Krause (1781-1832), the disciple of Schelling, wished to combine the 
pantheistic Weltanschauung of idealism with the question of divine per- 
sonality, an attempt which is parallel and analogous to the S ‘fi Metaphy- 
sics of Rumi. He too calls God Wesen which is the exact equivalent of 
Wujid. Furthermore, like Rumi ke built his conception on the analogy 
of the Organism (Gliedbau) and regarded the Universe as a Wesenglredbau 
(divine organism). Vorlesudgen iiber das System der Philosophie, 1828. 
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term in the modern philosophy of religion shows that 
the term was really needed to mark it off from the 
two extremes on either side of it. 

In the history of Sifism all the three types are 
represented. Early Safism that was chiefly ascetic 
was nothing but a morbid attempt at moral purity, 
avoidance of sin for fear of God, and consequent 
renunciation of the world that is an inexhaustible ~ 
source of temptations, and trust in God Who feeds the 
birds that do not sow and the lilies that do not spin. — 
But though at this stage God is only a God of wrath 
and mercy, still there are latent in it some motives 
that would ultimately develop into Panentheism as 
well as Pantheism. The emphasis on the One first 
pales the face of the Many and makes it vanish out of 
existence. Overemphasis on the reality of the Many 
on the other hand leaves to the One only the reality 
of the immanent thread of relation between the Many, 
outside of which it does not and cannot exist. It has 
been rightly said that overemphasis on the reality of 
the Universe, in the West, has made it difficult to 
find a room for God in it and the overwhelming con- 
sciousness of the reality of God in the East has found 
it difficult to believe in the reality of the Universe and 
beings outside of Him. So it was really emphasis on 
the Omnipotence of God that from the very begin- 
ning worked in Islam as a motive leading towards 
Pantheism. All effort and even moral striving loses 
its independence, because all the good that the 
creature does has its source really in the Will of God. 
‘Don't attribute purity to yourself, God knows better 
who is pure.’” 

In early Safism we find a movement away from 
the world to God, first actuated by fear and then 
dominated by love and Gnosis. In Hasan Basri, 
Malik Dinar, and Fudail Ayad, no other motive except 
flight from the world and trust in God is recognisable, 
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In the case of Rabi‘a we find emphasised the motive 
of love of God for His own sake and not for the sake 
of any reward that He can bestow or any punishment 
that He can inflict. This love, too, setting its face 
exclusively towards God, first despised the world and 
then negated it, leaving only the Lover and the 
Beloved, and when the former was lost in the latter 
only God alone was left. In the love of Rabi‘a, the 
lover and the beloved are still distinct realities, but a 
little later we see in Bayazid the first great step 
towards the ultimate identification of the worshipper 
and the worshipped or the knower and the known, or 
the lover and the beloved. With him we find the first 
expression of the concept of fama (Annihilation) that 
plays such an important part in later Sitfism. Long 
before Hallaj he is reported to have asserted his iden- 
tification with God : Gaaeli IYI al Y al Gl gl? (‘Verily 
Iam Allah ; there is no God except me; so worship 
me’) an expression which would have been highly 
blasphemous for Muhammad, but which the later 
mystics, even the most sober of them, tried to justify 
by their metaphysics of identity. In him, too, we find 
ecstasy as a form of divine contact, standing higher 
than morality and worship and knowledge. Simple 
tawakkul did not satisfy him. He said to a quietist 
ascetic: ‘Leave aside thy resignation.’ He heard 
somebody saying: ‘‘ I wonder at him who knows God 
and does not worship Him,’’ and replied : ‘‘ I wonder 
at him who knows Him and. yet worships Him,’ 
meaning thereby that the true knowledge of God 
should annihilate the individuality of the knower or 
the worshipper. He is also responsible for another 
utterance which is so Vedantic in its tone, equivalent 
to Aham brahm asi (1 am Brahma) or tat tvam ast 
(That art thou). He says, ‘‘ I went from God to God 
until they cried out from me within me ‘O Thou I,’ 

1 Even Ghazali (Jhy@’) tties to defend him saying thatif the report 


is at all true, Bayazid was quoting them as the words of God. 
2. Fariduddin ‘Attar, Tadhkigat al-Awliya, Vol I, pp. 57, 160. 
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i.e. I reached the stage of Annihilation in God.’’ Such 
expressions show that simple Theism has been trans- 
cended and the human ego in its self-realised trans- 
cendental aspect has been identified with God. “‘Iam 
like a fathomless ocean with neither beginning nor 
end.’’ Somebody asked him: ‘‘ What is ‘Arsh (Throne 
of God) ?’’ He replied, ‘‘I’’ ; ‘‘ What is Kusrz (seat 
of God on ‘Arsh)?’’ He said, ‘‘I,’’ and so about 
the Tablet and the Pen, he said, “I.’’ Similarly, he 
asserted his identity with the prophets and the angels. 
At the astonishment of the questioner, Bayazid gave 
the explanation: ‘‘Whoever is annihilated in God (the 
Truth) and attains to the Reality of everything, he 
becomes all Truth (God) ; if he is not there, it is only 
God that sees Himself.’’ | 

It was about the end of the third century after 
Muhammad that Muslim asceticism passed into specu- 
lation on the relation of the finite and the infinite and 
the worship of God passed into the bursting of the 
limits of a miserable human individuality to get 
identified with the unconditional transcendental ego. 
After that some of the ecstatic utterances of the 
mystics when formulated into a system of metaphysics 
leave us with nothing but a God who is all in all.’ 
Whatever individual differences of opinion might exist _ 
among the Safis about the various problems of life, 
one truth is accepted as self-evident by all of them, 
that ‘Being’ in so far it is Real is God; Real Being 
and God are identical. The i! Y! 4! ¥ of Islam was 
restated by the Sufis as a! YI os-5+ Y (There is no 
existence except God) to which sometimes 2 5=5!! 5 455+ 
a! Y! was added [There is nothing (active) effective in 
Being except God]. One of the Sufis is said to have 
prohibited his followers to say +5! «a! because it 
implied comparison, while in reality nothing outside 


I. Jami, Law@’th (Lahore edn.,), p. 23: 
pb Aad yA aytil A 9 pdacalitl 256 Aiglts ld > 53 AS Lot 
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God exists to be compared with Him. 

‘ (x) Persian mystical poetry in general is monistic 
considering the Infinite Being as an Ocean ol existence 
from which the waves of the phenomena arise only to 
sink back again into it and their being and not being 
are identical. Those who have laid undue emphasis 
on this type of the Absolute were led to deny per- 
sonality both to God and to man. Some of the Persian 
poets who were either Sifis in right earnest or upheld 
it as a pleasant and fashionable doctrine made it their 
mission only to proclaim this simple Unity explaining 
away multiplicity by analogies. Fariduddin ‘Attar 
whose definition of tawhid (the Unity of Being) as 
cle! Luu! a.) that it connotes the Elimination 
of Relations leaves no room for the reality of persona! 
relations within the Absolute. The following lines 
from him illustrate this attitude: 


Lim se =| Ola bee jo vedi: 32 asl | 1 ,Xe3 = SP wl 


‘‘Water is water in the boundless ocean; in the jug too it is the 
same water” 


and then he sums up: 
Js” Jel 33 29m 54 eatin’ SA> 5 5* oA pe Kad 


“But, forthe men of perfect knowledge outside of God of Power and 
Glory nothing exists,”’ 


For such a view life and death have no more 
significance than shifting shadows and passing sun- 
shine. | 

‘As to your repeated question about life and death I say it is nothing 


but the shining of the sun through a window for a moment and 
then passing away.” 


1. Quoted by Shibli Nu‘mani; Shi‘y al-'Ajam, Azamgarh 1339 A.H., 
in the chapter on Mystical Poetry, p. 120. 
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Note the following analogies employed for the 
illustration of the relation of unity to multiplicity: 


ae KN Cnr JO IGT ee JS A NG SI pile 52 
aw SQ Atta ds9 1D Xo ge 1) 8 dsl Does alist Ok 2! 5a! 
“Jn the universe if you see even a thousand phenomena, to the 


men of faith they are One, like the book with separate parts 
when you turn its leaves and look it is One (in meaning). + 


(2) All numbers are repetition of the number 
One: two is twice one and three is thrice one and so 
on. All multiplicity is the repetition of unity: 


, oat yf 55 ay Chul de 9 past al 


(3) God is the soul of. the body of the universe; 
one unitary life flows through all the limbs: 


log Ig de 52 5 dg aS OF gl Qa oF Cate jl al 

lg clac| Asm > Gla Xz gen gt chdl aan ens AIL 45) 
““Othou whose reality is extremely hidden from thee notwith- 
standing that thou art more obvious than all that appears ! seek 


Unity and be the essence of everything like one life coursing 
through all the limbs.” 


o ul Url y> aide c's)! dy Alam pam gel lpaole, > 

oi Aa led cul nee dyegi Lael hye 9 pele 5 eT Kit 
‘‘ God is the Life of the universe and the universe is His body. The 
spirits and the angels are the senses of this body and the heavens 


and the elements (organic and inorganic) are its limbs. This is 
Unity and all else is deception.” 


(4) As one luminous point swiftly revolving ap- 
pears to beacircle; the circle considered as real is an 
1. Also note the following lines from Ghalib, the famous Persian poet 
of India in the nineteenth century : 
= Pee nents benand aw 3 \3 J!> 2x23 yee r) roy alls 


‘The universe that you take to be something else is nothing but one 
simple Being unfolded, all else is Nothing.” 
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illusion ; the truth lies in the realisation that it is only 
the revolution of one point.* 


+ 


(Sj ALT Ayn Aled ge AT pet yu) pH )o J) set Xi Fem 


‘‘ The idea (the word) is one but to our sight owing to the velocity 
of rotation a point appears like a circle.” 


(5) Realising the fact that the analogy of the 
water in the ocean and the water in the pitchers was 
inadequate on account of the material of the pitcher 
being different from the water itself, another less objec- 
tionable analogy was conceived—that of the thread 
and the knots in the thread because the knots in spite 
of their multiplicity are nothing but the same thread 
pure and simple: : | 


te JS azty ij oF 5S) yh dee 
“Tf you tie a hundred knots the thread is the same.” 


(6) Seeing duality where only the one exists is 
generally mentioned as a squint in the eye. The eye 
with a squint is a popular metaphor amongthe Monists 
to describe the illusory nature of duality. 

(7) The analogy of the wave and the ocean or the 
individuality as being only a bubble on the wave is” 
one of the commonest anologies of Monism. 


1. The analogy of the swiftly revolving spark which one finds in many 
of the mystic poets of Persia might have an Indian origin where the strict 
Monism of Vedanta too was illustrated with the same analogy. The 
Vedanta used another analogy besides this to illustrate the illusory nature 
of multiplicity, i.e. the One Moon high above appearing as many in the 
disturbed waves of the sea. Notealso the following : | 


Lic jlo ede ialb»: dias! et le UO 54> Lie sO peyere gant AS ed 3) 5.0 
“Our imaginary appearance has falsely incurred the blame of exis- 
tence. Like a bubble our mirror is placed on the mantle-piece 
of non-being.”’ 
(From Diwan of Mirza ‘Abdul Qadir Bedil, Niwalkishore Press, Luck- 
now.) 


All the poetry and prose of this poet is dedicated to the idea of Moni 
and the unreality of phenomental being. 
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‘‘Tf both the worlds heave into hundred thousand waves it is all One 
repeating itself. * 


(8) An equally common metaphor is that of the 
light and the shadow, the phenomenal, existence 
possessing only a negative reality, the reality of the 
shadow.’ 


cu 5 9 <| AgL, Anis Ls naw 1 39° hel 9 935 hel 


‘The reality of the far and the near are one and the same. We are 
all shadows, the Light is only One.” 


One can say that so far as Persian mystic poetry 
is concerned Monism is a dominant idea in it. The 
poets Maghrabi and Sahabi repeat the same theme 
with a thousand variations and push it to a point 
where neither individuality, nor personality, neither 
morality nor religion can find any place. The follow- 
ing quatrain of Sahabi, for instance, can hardly be 
distinguished from atheistic and materialistic Monism : 


eng dle glnul acts aT GR pile us gt YI AY urs pls 
cranglls ET LAT jalaS 3) 1b2y yo 5,13 Sy Be ce Som 9 4 ly yo 


‘‘The universe is crying: There is no God except He and the igno- 
rant is thinking whether He is an Enemy ora Friend. The sea 
is pulsating with its own waves and the straw imagines that the 
sea is struggling with it.”’ 


It simply means that the universe, the ocean of 
unitary existence, is indifferent to the illusory values 


1. Cempare with this Rimi’s analogy of the phenomenal existence 
as the passing shadow on the earth ofa bird flying high upin the air. This 
idea is very analogous and might have been derived from Plato’s allegory 
of the cave where a man is fixed in a position where he can look only on 
the wall before his eyes on which are cast the shadows of realities behind 
his back. Not being able to turn round he looks only on the shadows and 
holds them as real. The world as a dream or asa shadowy reality is one 
‘he commonest ideas of mysticism in every literature, 


“ Words, themselves the shadows of a shadowy world ’’ (Tennyson). 
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and imaginary struggles of man. 

After Sana’i! and Asfahani, the greatest exponent 
of Monism is Fariduddin ‘Attar? whom Rumi has 
bracketed with Sana’i as his predecessor. 


reed jles 4 aise ot L, La gine 99 glia 9 35) 79) sles 


‘Attar was my soul and Sana’r my two eyes. I have come after 
Sana’i and ‘Attar.’ 


In another place Rimi describes ‘Attar as in- 
finitely superior to himself as being far more travelled 
in the realms of Love. | 


ra days oS: o> yal lal 7 oat jhe 1, jane ye nid 


“ "Attar traversed the seven cities of Love and we have not yet gone 
beyond the turning of a single street.” 


But the work of Rami and the opinion of pos- 
terity have reversed the position having by consensus 
of opinion given him the first place among the mystics 
of Islam. With ‘Attar, the dominating idea is 
Monism and the mystic correlative with it, the identi- 
ty of the human and the divine soul. In his famous 
Qasida, after enumerating a number of phenomena as 
being nothing but the manifestation of God Himself, 
he boldly says that he who does not assert his 
identity with God is an infidel. 


1. One of the greatest exponents of wahdat al-wujud who died in 536 
A.H_, only ten years after Sana’i, the first great Persian Sifi poet whose 
Hadiga served as a model for the Mathnavi of Rimi. The verse quoted 
above is from the famous Mathnavi, the /@m-t-Jam of Asfahani. 


z. Muhammad b. Ibrahim Fariduddin ‘Attar was born in 513 AH. 
(1119-20 A.D.) at Kadkan (according to others Shadyaakh), a village near 
Nishapur. ‘Attar isthe second of the great Sufi poets: the successor of 
Sana’z and the precursor of Jalaluddin Rumi. His poetical works comprise 
a Diwan and many Mathnavis of which the best known are the 
eo al-tayr or ‘Speech of the Birds’ and the Pandnama or ‘Book of 

ouncil.’ 


3. (ged) G| (( 1am God’ or ‘Iam the Real’ or ‘1 am the Truth’), said 
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‘Attar’s Tadhkirat al-Awliya (Lives of the Saints/, 
although giving the description and the teaching of 
others, reflects his own subjective bias towards 
Pantheism and Quietism. 

However, to strike a compromise between Theism 


to have been first uttered by Mansiir Hallaj. The utterance was the chief 
item on his charge sheet. Sanctified by the blood of the martyr it became 
the central formula of all speculative mysticism expressing in Sufism the 
Tat tvan asi (Thou art that) and Aham brahm asi of Vedanta. Every 
great mystic after Hallaj admitted his high rank and justified his utter- 
ance. Rimi makes repeated referenccs to him: 
Anew 2_ ls yy jens p> vy Aner) fle marr) j> eld Gye 
“Where the Pen of authority is placed in a treacherous hand, 
necessarily one like Mansur is crucified.”’ | 
(sl \3l has been variously rendered ; sometimes as ‘I am Reality’ and 
sometimes ‘IJ am the Truth.’ Massignon renders it as Creative Truth 
(Kitab al-Tawasin, p. 175). Mahmid Shabistari in Gulshan-i-Ra@z gives a 


thoroughly pantheistic interpretation of it : 
PUG BSG eS ge se Gilles cal yh al GBS poll GI 
pet hgh 9 pSicme lst gh ypete yee pile Iyd dee 
<3 wus ut® gt Cp els Al Ll 5 ceases on? 


‘“**Iam God’ is the absolute unveiling of the mysteries; there is 
none there other than God to utter it. All atoms of the universe, 
you may call them tipsy or intoxicated, that is their tasbih and 
tahlil (declaration of the Unity and Purity of God) in which 
they are always engaged and in the meaning of this they 
subsist,” 


Ze Sd HN tay eed Le eyo jl Gal Ul aah Ly, 
Craig DRY b= gad aS AD Onis Craned Re So Aiba Ny SST a 
Se 9 99 Gy Spee ON y9 eee) G9? |) Ge Spee Glo 
Jak Gee Atl AD Stag 95 at” dee Ky ceed of 9 gig lig tye 
hoy na 9 ST glee 095 5: Kile ne Gh day b doa 
Shot tw 1 dem Stag Jo dz née jf slel » Job 
lI ene Gad Stag aT cal le LAl slél 9 Jy 
Sul Sgrene Agle 7+ Ol dae a Coal D9 7d GAT 9 Gld dong 


‘* When a tree can be allowed to say, ‘I am God,’ why cannot a good 
soul utter it? He in whose heart there is no doubt knows 
it for certain that Reality is only one, In the presence of God 
there is no Duality ; there I, we and thou do not exist. I, we, 
thou, he are al] one, because in Unity there are no distinctions. 
Only the Being of God is eternal; all else perishes. The way, 
the wayfarer and the journey all become one,” 
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that views creation as existing outside God, and 
utter Pantheism that identifies everything with God, 
the Sufis developed another doctrine with the help of 
the Greek conception of being and non-being, attach- 
ing a kind of negative reality to the latter. So we 
have pure Being and Being mixed with non-being. 
This was nothing but Matter and Form of Aristotle or 
the Idea of Plato that is real Being impressing itself 
upon or realising itself through matter, which is 
nothing but utter passivity or a possibility of the re- 
ceptivity of form. Unallied with any form it is non- 
being. So all that we call the universe is a mixture 
of being and non-being. Truth and Goodness and 
Beauty are the attributes of Being, which exist in 
their perfection only in the Pure Being, but in the 
world they are mixed with their opposites that have 
only a negative existence. This Greek conception 
was taken up by Safism in order to escape the charge 
of Pantheism, without giving up their basic formula 
that real Being is only one and belongs to God only. 
The rank of things in the scale of life is proportionate 
to their participation in real Being and their imper- 
fections are due to the element of non-Being. This 
hypothesis termed wahdat al-shuhad (the Unity of 
Manifestation)’ was opposed to wakdat al-wujud (the 


1, It is socalled because of the view that the things, though they exist, 
are overwhelmed and reduced to nothingness by the Manifestation of God. 
Sa‘di, who was a mystic of a very sober type, gives us his views about the 
nature of the ultimate Being and the position of the contingent being in 
relation to it, in the following verses in Bustén as an illustration of 
wahdat al-shuhid : 


os! hel AGS es sk Ds glia ahlialy ol A oF 53 
drwy Silex A) poy é & Arecigd G1 (Stgw yi obiding 
KL f oI} ual iS x Kis 905) z) ly 39 CD gela aS” 
Ai cows pls cysatan Lb aS” Ji} pod Ol} Askum days dof 
These verses are followed by the story of a glow-worm who was asked 
as to why he did not come out inthe day. The worm replied, “I am 


there day and night, but in the daytime the light of the sun makes me 
invisible.” 
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Unity of Being) which accepted in its entirety cuts at 
the root of all morality and positive religion and 
justifies the witty remark of William James that 
Monism is a moral holiday. | 

The typical representatives of higher Safism with 
few dubious exceptions stick to this hypothesis of 
Being. It was an extremely convenient doctrine. It 
granted a kind of imperfect reality outside God and 
cut the knot of the problem of Evil.’ Evil has no 
positive reality ; God did not create it and is not 
responsible for it. It has only negative reality ; 
darkness is nothing but the absence of light. 

The first great mystic in Islam who is considered 
pantheistic is Ibn al‘Arabi2 But he too made so 
many compromises with positive religion that the con- 
troversy of centuries has not been able to pronounce 
a judgment upon him. This difficulty is experienced 
not only with respect to Ibn al-‘Arabi but is felt about 
every great Sufi when we try to get at his view of God. 
That real Being belongs to God only and only He really 
exists: if this doctrine 1s identical with Pantheism, 
then there is no mistake in pronouncing Sifism in 
general as pantheistic. But the matter is not so simple. 
When we see the Safi engaged in intimate conversation 
with a personal God, we have to stop and think. 

It is not surely God dealing with Himself even 
though the Stfi would tell you it was so.* When he 
wants to get rid of his limited individuality and let 


1. Jami, Law’aih (Lahore edn.), Pp. 24. 
SoA lene! ns yas aS ininrd!3, <0 Soe | can pa 0d)5 dams AS la yh 
Soe lena _vé 2 leche Aci pat ut > a> % une pre >> pone j yeu 
That evil has only a negative existence was the teaching of Plotin. 
Augustine repeated it and afterwards in Islam it became an integral part 
of Sifi Metaphysics. . ; 
_ God was identified with pure existence and existence was identified 
with Truth, Beauty and Goodness. Evil in every form is privation and 
absence of Being. 
2, For Ibn al-‘Arabi, see Nicholson’s Introduction to Tarjuman ale 
Ashwaq and his notes on Fasis in his Sudies in Islamic Mysticism. 
3. Persian mystical poetry is replete with such dilemmic utterances 
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God live in him, some sort of Dualism is still there, 
though the nature of it is unintelligible and unspeak- 
able.” By dying to Himself he lives in God : it is not 
simply God living by Himself. The language of the 
Sifi should not deceive us when he calls himself a 
Nothing of Nothing or when finding simple Annihila- 
tion ( fanz) not sufficient he calls his loss of individuali- 
ty as fana@ al-fan@ (the Annihilation of Annihilation). 
Baga (Survival or Abiding Life) always follows this 
death unto himself. So we must repeat that it is not 
Pantheism but Panentheism. More hight will be 
thrown on this subject if we examine the doctrine of 
impersonal immortality which is one of the most 
original products of Sufism. 

One must never forget that Safism is a phenome- 
non of intense religious consciousness and in its essen- 
tials is not a product of logic. It was only an 
attempt on the part of some Sifis to interpret their 
feeling of union with the divine into the language of 
logic that gave it the form of Pantheism. When we 
examine closely the essential characteristics of Safi 
consciousness, we come to realise how fundamentally 
it differs from all forms of logical or cosmical Monism. 
Plato, for instance, who is commonly considered to be 
the father of Mysticism, stands poles apart from that 
of spiritual Mysticism developed in the East as well as 
in the West, which, though agreeing with Plato that 
the world of senses is illusory, differs from him funda- 
mentally in denying to accept Reason as the Ultimate 
Keality. For Plato too Reality is only one, but it is 
Reason; so we can say that Plato’s Monism or 
Pantheism is nothing but Panlogism : it is intellectual 

where, in spite of all the appearances of the personal connection between 


him and his God, the mystic at the end asserts that it was only God talking 
with himself. Take the following as a specimen from Aunadi Kirmani : 
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and not religious. The identity of God and matter, 
the conception with which philosophy started in 
Greece and which reasserted itself among the early 
Stoics, whose world-God was energy and stufi, fire and 
vapour, and there was nothing in the world which 
in its origin was not either this or that, this conception 
may legitimately be called Pantheism, but has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the Pantheism of the mystic. 
Even the enthusiasm of a Giordano Bruno for the 
Life of the Universe and his passionate love of living 
nature may be called pantheistic, but has very little 
in common with the aim and object of the mystic. In 
such a conception, in the Universal Soul of the Cosmos 
no special importance attaches to the individual 
soul of man. Spinoza, the greatest philosopher of 
Monism in the West, too, is generally described as a 
pantheist, and in his amor dei intellectualis one sees 
the passion of the mystic in him. But when we see 
that his God is only a mathematical skeleton of the 
universe and what he loves is the Universality, 
Uniformity and Unchangeability of the principles of 
mathematical logic, we see the guli that divides his 
view of Reality from that of Meister Eckhart or Rumi. 

When the Sufi says that the Ultimate Reality is 
not only ultrasensuous but also ultrarational and with 
the assertion that God is everything, he joins that He 
is Nothing, and Nothing of Nothing, He is everywhere 
and yet nowhere, He is rational yet beyond reason, 
from Him all forms emerge but He is formless, He 
is the nearest to us and yet so remote that a whole 
life of seeking and sacrifice is required to approach 
Him, and that no objective reality can contain Him, 
and He is at home only in the essence of the soul 
of man and the only realities are the divine and the 
human soul, the universe, whose identification with 
God leads to Pantheism, sinks into nothingness. So 
we see that the logical and the cosmical forms of 
Pantheism can be identified with the mystic form of it 
only through confusion of ideas. 
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